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FEMALE TEACHERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 
(No. IV.) 


The following positions have been laid down in the prece- 
ding numbers. ; 

We need, exceedingly, a much larger supply of first-rate 
teachers. ‘ 

In order to have first-rate teachers, they must be trained for 
their employment ; and for this purpose one or more seminaries 
devoted to the object, are necessary. At the same time, de- 


partments for trainin up teachers ought to be conuccted with 
sume orf Our Must respec bie academies. 


In the present emergency, great eflorts should be made to 
encourage and bring forward good female teachers of common 
schools. Sines 

It is proved abundantly by actual experience, that our district 
schools can be taught and governed well by female teachers of 
the right character and qualifications, in ‘the winter ‘as well as 
in the summer, and while lads and young men of eigiiteen and 
twenty years of age attend them. 


If these positions are correct, and the writer thinks he has | 


and management. Besides, it would create obligations of a very 
interesting and peculiar kind on the part of the young women 
themselves. They would see that their past services are appre- 
ciated, and that the respectable and influential around them are 
their friends, and ready to encourage them in their wishes to 
enlarge the sphere of their usefulness. Such encouragement, 
delicately and liberally given, has a powerful effect upon the 
ingenuous and aspiring feelings of a mind sensible to the good 
— of others, and seeking after higher degrees of excel- 
ence. 

There is vastly too little of this right sort of patronage, on 
the part of the older and influential portions of be community 
bestowed upon the younger in our country. In no department of 
public utility wall it accomplish more than in that of popular 
education. ‘Take your teachers by the hand. Let them see 
that you esteem them highly for their works’ sake. Aid them 
in all their efforts to improve themselves and their schools.— 
Make the future Jook inviting to them. Inspire them witha 
laudable ambition to excel in their profession, and furnish them 
with the means of doing it. Especially do female teachers 
need this kind and fostering attention. T. H. G. 








SCHOOL BOOKS. 





No complaint is more common than that which is made 
against the variety of school books. While we are ready to 
join in lamenting the inconveniences which flow from this 
source, we are by no means prepared to propose with entire 
confidence any immediate remedy. Such, however, is the ex- 
tent of the evil, and the general conviction of it, that the subjeet 
seems to demand some notice. 

And in the first place we may affirm, probably without the 
danger of contradiction, that most of the school books now in 
use contain decided improvements, when compared with those 
which were in use fifteen years ago. By this we mean, that 
they are on the whole better adapted to the use of the great bo- 
by of teachers, and to the intellects of the mass of pupils. They 
generally abound more in familiar illustrations, and are writ- 
ten in a more simple style, as well as formed on a more natu- 
ral plan. 

We wish, however, in this place, to remark, that some of the 
old books possess great merit, and may. be preferred, and for 





. . | 
shewn them to be so, what are the practical inferences to be |gocd reasons too, by a certain class of teachers, and for more 


drawn from them? One certainly is, that the friends of popu- 
lar education throughout the State should, in their respective 
towns, find out the good female teachers of common schools, 
and sustain them in their employment, and encourage them to 
continue in it. Their compensation in very many cases, should 
be raised. We must come up to this part of the work prompt- 
ly and liberally, with regard to both male and female teachers, 
or our other efforts will be unavailing. The reasons for this 
are obvious. If our young men and young women are to be 


advanced scholars. 

There are two great classes of teachers: those who depend 
chiefly on books for the instruction of their pupils; and those 
who depend more upon the manner in which they use them, 
viz. in company with verbal explanations and examples. Of 
these classes of teachers it may in general be said, that they 
require different books. Hence, while we hear, on the one 
hand, the majority of teachers, (embracing most of the younger 
ones.) greatly prefering the analytical school books, and 





induced to spend their time and money in qualifying themselves 
to be first-rate teachers, they must see a fair prospect of being | 
remunerated for this expenditure, and also that school-keeping | 
will bear some comparison, as furnishing the means cf a livell- | 
hood, and of laying up something at the end of the year, with | 
other occupations. | 
Raise the wages of good female teachers, and you give an} 
impulse to the whole movement that will be seen and felt at, 
once. 
Another thing to be done is, to assist the good female teach- | 
ers to be still better fitted for their work. Suppose you have in | 
your town one or more young womer of this des:ription, in| 
moderate circumstances, who are anxious to go ou with their | 
education, but have not the means. You might advance the | 
money necessary to procure for them a year, ur certainly six | 
months’ instruction, at some respectable academy, and let it be | 
refunded in whole or in part, at convenient seasons afterwards, 
when they are engaged in keeping school. Even a generous 
donation in this way would more than come back, in a short 
time, to your children and youth in their improved instruction 


those ccntaining illustrations and simple language, we occa- 
sionally meet with a few, and principally those of long expe- 
rience, expressing great regard for some which were in use 
twenty or thirty years ago, and for such modern ones as more 
or less resemble them. 

It is plain, however, that neither of these opinions should be 
regarded as decisive, in application to more than one of these 
classes of teachers. What suits one class, must of necessity 
be more or less inappropriate to the other. To one whochoos- 
es to introduce his pupils to arithmetic or grammar in a way of 
his own, and to driil them on the elements by verbal processes, 
changeable according to circumstances, may regard the long 
explanations and inductive lessons in some books as superflu- 
ous, and may even be inclined to pronounce them hindrances 
to his classes. Yet, at the same time, those lessons and ex- 
planation¢ may prove of great daily use in many a an oe | 
school, not only to the pupils directly, but also to the youthfa 
or ill educated teachers, whe, having never before enjoyed equal 
opportunities for becoming really acquainted with the branches 
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they have undertaken to teach, are glad to avail themselves of 
the convenient course of self-instruction thus afforded them 

and to learn even faster than they teach, without the painful 
one confessing or exposing their igno.ance. 

We therefore are decidedly of the opinion, that much good 
has been done by many new school books, though the variety 
often found in one school causes very great inconvenience, and 
which should be corrected as far as possible. How that may 
be done, most speedily and effectually, is one of the points 
which our school associations, we hope, will soon determine. 
Where schools are furnished gratuitously with books, as in the 
city of New-York, the inconvenience may be prevented ; and 
wherever this plan is in future adopted, it may be easily re- 
moved. The expense of the books, it is desirable to have 
borne by the parents, as far as they are able to bear it; but if it 
is both more convenient and more economical to have books 
provided in gross by the school officers, and distributed by 
them at cost, it may be thought judicious, at least in some pla- 
ces, to change the common plan of supply, and find some proper 
way of deriving the money from the parents. 

o some extent experiments of this kind have been made al- 
most every where: for there are gratuitous supplies of books 
en to some of the most indigent pupils; and those who know 
anything of the facts can say whether there would be any ad- 
vantage in committing more extensively, the selection of books 
to sehool officers. 

As things exist at present, there is a constant exposure 
to frequent changes of books in almostevery school. Publish- 
ers of new books, in order to make them known, send out 
agents, who give away many, and sometimes, at least in other 
states, have offered to exchange new books for old ones. Each, 
probably, believes his own books to be the best, and be consci- 
entious in pressing them into places of others ; but it is certain- 
ly time that other opinions should be given, and that the sorts 
of books to be used in our schools should be determined by 
more disinterested and less variable authority. No doubt 
many useful changes have been effected by such means; and 
many perhaps might be cited ; but the next book may bea ver 
infenor ope; and yet it may be made to supersede that whic 
is now approved. 

We may close this subject for the present with one remark : 
that, while there are great difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing the use of any particular books in schools, the advantages 
of uniformity in neighboring districts, and especially in the 
same school, are worthy of very serious attentiun. 





THE PECULIAR ADVANTAGES OF CONNECTICUT. 


We cannot forbear to refer again to the superior facilities 
presented, by the nature of society in this State, to the improve- 
ment of the Common Schools. We could wish that every in- 
habitant of it had a clear apprehension of the difference between 
this land of hereditary intelligence, knowledge, and unmingled 
Protestant religion, and even the most favorably situated coun- 
tries of Europe, in which these blessings have been shared 7 
the mass of the people in but a very scanty degree if at all. 
The contrast, when contemplated by one personally acquaint- 
ed with both sides, affords one of the most serious and useful 
lessons which an intelligent man can study, after his return 
from foreign travel. 

We see in Europe how much science and useful learning of 
all sorts may be accumulated, by the well directed efforts of 
comparatively a few individuals. We perceive at home that 
many opportunities are offered, not only for its attainment, but 
for its general diffusion. Europe teaches us how to obtain; 
America how to disseminate. By going from home we may 
learn the art of acquiring: but if we would understand where 
and how we may most easily and efficiently do good and com- 
municate, we must return to our own native soil, look iato the 
school house, enter the dwellings of our farmers, professional 
men and mechanics, and sit down by the very fire-side of our 
infancy. This is the very kind of society best fitted for our 
purpose, the state of things we want, the right sort of pevple. 

ere we find no prejudices against learning or improvements ef 
any kind. Onjthe contrary, the eg of the people are di- 
rectly of an opposite character. Neither is there here a disposi- 
tion to question the practicability of every thing until it has 
been seen in existence. On the contrary: the vast and various 


by their influence on the opinions of men. All have witnessed 
the physical and moral engines which have been set in opera- 
tion around us within a few years; and they are ready to be- 
lieve that others, no less wonderful and useful, may be already 
in motion, and not far behind. 

In our country, too, and emphatically in our state, reflection 
must conyjnce every one spe is necessary to his 
own, as well as the public inter@t. Men do not rise in society 
here at the smile of a monarch, nor sit preeminent in wealth or 
honor upon entailed estates and titles. Neither do our laws’ 
so powerful as well as so just, allow the strong or the over. 
bearing to oppress or terrify the peaceful or feeble. Men mus 

rise, if they rise at all, mainly by the aid of virtue and intelli 
gence; and both are held in general esteem, in a good degree 
proportioned to their influence. 

With these and other advantages, so superior to all that can 
be found in most other regions of the earth, Connecticut, we 
repeat, has most powerful motives and tempting facilities for 
the speedy, and general introduction of the best improvements 
in the department to which we invite the attention of all. 





EARLY LEGISLATION OF THE ORIGINAL COLONY OF 
NEW HAVEN, IN RELATION TO COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Any city, and any people, might be proud of such a history as we 
here present from the truly eloquent Historical Discourse of Professor 
Kingsley. 


“If there is any thing in the institutions ofa free state, which shows 
the character of its founders, it is the regard paid to the education of 
youth. Religion, morals, enterprise, whatever benefits or adorns so- 
ciety, rests here on their surest foundation; and where effectual provi- 
sion is made in the infancy of a community for general instruction, oth- 
er salutary regulations may be expected to accompany them. Take 
from our commonwealth the universal education of our citizens, and 
our social system isat anend. The form might continue fora time; 
but its spirit would have fled. To suppose that pure religion, pure 
morals, an upright administration of government, and a peaceable, or- 
7: and m poor vod ge in the domestic and social relations of 
ife can exist, where e asab ig j 
egregious solecism. To not say, that haan ait ate US "heeded } 
but without knowledge generally diffused, other means of improving 
human society, are comparatively weak and unavailing. This truth 
the first planters of New Haven strongly felt; and the record of .their 
acts furnishes most honorable proof, that the course of their legislation 
was in conformity with their convictions, 

“ Among the early proceedings of the General Court, while its juris- 
diction was confined within the limits of Quinnipiac, we find that an 
order was given to establish a public school for the instruction of youth, 
anda committee was appointed to consider “ what yearly allowance is 
meet to be given to it out of the common stcck ofthe town.” This or- 
der was made at the same time in which the planters were taxing them- 
selves very heavily forthe erection of bridges. The very year in which 
the “fundamental agreement” was entered into, we find a record, that 
Thomas Fugill is required to keep Charles Higginson, an indented a 
prentice, “at school one year; or else to advantage him_as much in his 
education, as a years’ learning comes to.” Charles Higginson was 
probably the first apprentice indented in the colony, and this condition 
of his apprenticeship was recorded, undoubtedly as an example of priv- 
ileges to be granted to all inthe same circumstances. Here is a pro- 
ceeding, which marks as distinctly as any measure could, the views en- 
tertained by the leaders of the colony of the value of education, the pro- 
tection which ought to be extended to the indigent, and their regard for 

pular rights. fran one hereafter shall wish to inspect the early co- 
onial records of New Haven, to find subjects of reproach or merriment, 
let him be referred to the entry of the indentures of Charles Higginson. 
If all the ridiculous and absurd reports which have been circulated about 
the New Haven laws were founded in fact, this single record, in the 
opinion of the intelligent and unprejudiced, would throw them at once 
into theshade. Such a course of policy as is here unfolded, such chari- 
ty for a class of the community, at that time, and still, under every Eu- 
ropean government but little regarded, wou'd cover a multitude of sins. 
No suggestion for the adaption ofa ru’e by which an elementary edu- 
cation was secured to appientiees, could have been received from any 
law of the parent country. No act of sarge ty it is believed, em- 
bracing such a provision, exists in England, with all its improvement 
and wealth, to the present day. 

“Schools wereat first instituted by a general law, without any penal- 
ty to secure its exccution; but this proved insufficient. Another law, 
therefore, respecting children’s education, was introduced into the New 
Haven code of 1656, which was very explicit, and guarded by abund- 
antsanctions. The deputies, constables, and other officers in public 
trust, are required ’“ to have a vigilant eye over their brethren and 
neighbors,” and to take care “that all their children and apprentices, as 





improvements already made, have opened the way for others 





they grow capable, may through God’s blessing, attain atleast so much 
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as to be able duly to read the scriptures, and other good and profitable 
printed books in the English tongue, being their native language, and 
in some competent measure to understand the main grounds and princi- 
ples of the christian religion necessary to salvation; and to give an an- 
swer to such plain and ordinary questions, as may by the said deputies, 
officer or officers, be propounded concerning the same.” Delinquents 
under this law were first warned: if they continued in fault, they were 
fined ; if no reformation followed, the fine was doubled ; ifit still appear- 
ed, that the children or servants of any family were “in danger to 
grow barbarous, rude and stubborn through ignorance,” the court of 
magistrates is authorized ‘to proceed as they find cause, either to a great- 
er fine, taking security for due conformity to the scope and intent of this 
law, or may take such children or apprentices from such parents or 
masters, and place them for years,—boys till they come to the age of 
one and twenty, and girls till they come to the age of eighteen years,— 
with such others, who shall better educate and govern them, both for 
public convenience, and for the particular good of the said children or 
apprentices.” 

“ The course of legislation in Connecticut, and in the united colony 
after 1665, shows conclusively, that neither,the prospect of advanta 
from education, nor the dread of penalties, was sufficient to secure the 

roper execution of the laws respecting schools. Accordingly, the se- 
ect-men of —- town were to see that none “suffer so much barbarism 
in any of their families,” as not to “teach their children and apprentices 
so much learning, as may enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue ;” and by a subsequent statute, it was made the duty of the grand- 
jurymen in each town, once a year, at least, ‘‘to visit suspected families 
and satisfy themselves, whether all children under age and servants in 
such suspected families, can read the English tongue, or be in a good 

rocedure to learn the same.” Still later it was enacted, that “if any 

e unable to do so much,” that is, to teach their children and apprentices 
to read the English tongue, “that then at the least, they procure such 
children and apprentices to learn some short orthodox catechism, with- 
out book, that they may be able to answer to the questions that shall be 
propounded to them out of such catechism, by their parents, or masters, 
or ministers, when they shall call them to an account of what they have 
learned in that kind ;” and all who were found delinquent were subject- 
ed to heavy penalties, These are specimens of the early laws of New 
Haven and Connecticut on the subject of schools. From this detail it is 
manifest, that the introduction of the common school system was a work 
of time, and of unwearied effort. By perseverance, however, the bene- 
fits of education were finally perceived and acknowledged by all; a 


ht teew mows danr » the I0r, and even the slava, 
shee Want iat each of “instruction; and hence, for nearly a century 
and a half, a native of Connecticut of mature age, unable to “read the 
English tongue,” has been looked upon as a prodigy. 

“The source of the wide-spread and incalculated benefits of popular 
education in America, may be traced, without danger of error, to a few 
of the leading puritans; and among these, the founders of the little colony 
of New Haven deserve a most honorable place. Hubbard says,— 
“ They,” the people of New Haven, “made many attempts, all along 
from the first to the last of their being a distinct colony,—even such as 
were above their strength,—to promote learning by public schools.”— 
To the vigorous and patient efforts ofthese men, we areindebted for this 
effectual mode of really benefitting the many; and it may not be too 
much to say, that ifthe early pilgrims, more particularly of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, had not struggled and toiled for this great object, 
and if they had not been immediately succeeded by men who had im- 
bibed a large portion of the same spirit, the school-system of New-Eng- 
land would not now exist.” 





CAUSES WHICH HAVE CONTRIBUTED TO AN 
ABATEMENT OF INTEREST IN OUR 
COMMON SCHOOLS, 


The causes here assigned by Mr. Mann, in the Massachu- 
setts School Journal, to account for the abatememt of interest 
in the common schools of that State, will be found to have 
operated just as powerfully with us. 

That the general interest once felt in regard to our common 
schools has subsided to an alarming degree of indifference, is 
a position not likely to be questioned by any one who has com- 
pared their earlier with their later history. This is not to be 
attributed to any single cause, but to the co-operation of many. 
First, perhaps, in the series, came the life-strugzle of the Rev- 
olution. Education is principally concerned with the future. 
Its eye is fixed on a remote object, whose magnitude only 
makes it visible in the distance; for it is with our moral as 
with our natural vision, the dimensions of the vast are reduced 
by the remoteness to the size of the minute in proximity ; as in 
the case of the astronomer, who, while looking at the sun, saw 
an animal of huge limbs and immense bulk rushing up on one 
side, and soon overshadowing and darkening its whole surface, 
which proved to be only a fly crossing the upper lens of his 
telescope. The Revolutionary struggle was one for self-pre- 








servation, and, of course, it condensed the future into the im- 
mediate and the present. After that epoch passed, the fiscal 
condition of the country, the momentous questions connected 
with the organization of a new government, without model or 
precedent in the history of mankind, and, at a later period, the 
agitations of party, have engrossed the time and enlisted the 
talents of men most interested in elevating the character of the 
people, and most competent to doit. It cannot be denied, too, 
that for years past the public eye has been pointed backwards 
to the achievements of our ancestors, rather than forwards to 
the condition of our posterity ; as though the praise of dead fa- 
thers would provide adequately for living children. The public 
voice, the suite press, and the public mind have been prolific 
of that doubtful virtue, which substitutes empty commenda- 
tions of what is good, for earnest efforts to procure it. 

After the more important institutions of the country had been 
settled, and an abundant accumulation of the means of sub- 
sistence had bestowed leisure, it would naturally happen that a 
portion of publie talent and resources would be set at liberty, 
and left to choose new spheres of action and new objects of 
bounty. But here arose various philanthropic enterprises 
whose objects lie beyond the limits of our own territory. Ha 
it not been for their claims to the precedence, it may be pre- 
sumed that no inconsiderable portion of that self-sacrificing 
spirit and that copious stream of wealth, so bountifully ex- 
pended upon other causes, would have found a congenial 
sphere of activity in cultivating the moral and intellectual 
wastes within our own borders. We have lately heard many 
of the men, who have been foremost in these works, speak of 
their past conduct, in language which said, “ These things 
ought we to have done, but not to have left the others undone.” 
And even those munificent contributions in aid of different de- 
partments of learning, made amongst ourselves, and to be ex- 
pended amongst ourselves, have been confined, with one recent 
and praiseworthy exception, to the higher literary institutions 
of the country. Though their beams have been vivifying and 
nourishing, yet they have been shed rather on the solitariness 
of the summits of society than through the populousness of its 
valleys. 

Passing by many causes which have conduced to the same 
end, we shall mention but one more. In no other country was 
ever such a bounty offered upon industry and practical talent 
as inours. Skill, sagacity, the results of intellectual applica- 
cation, have won a large portion of the prizes of fame and of 
opulence. It has been as though an officer had been sent to 
every house, to seek out and to impress whatever could be 
made available for outward and material prosperity. Hence 
wealth, possessions, whatever makes up the external part—the 
body, if we may so speak—of human welfare, have advanced 
oak eenentiid ed success; while a general amelioration of 
habits, and those purer pleasures which flow from a cultivation 
of the higher sentiments, which constitute the spirit of human 
welfare, and enhance a thousand fold the worth of all temporal 
“Seng oy a Ser og have been comparatively neglected. Per- 

aps it is the order of nature that a people, like an individual, 
shall first provide for its lower and animal wants,—its food, its 
raiment, its shelter,—but the demands of this part of our nature 
should be watchfully guarded, lest in the acquisition of sénsu- 
al and material gratifications we lose sight of the line which 
separates competence and comfort from superfluity and extrav- 
agance, and thus forget and forfeit our nobler capacities for 
more rational enjoyment. 





TOWN ASSOCIATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


We are rejoiced to find that these associations are springing 
up in every section of the State. They are unequivocal evi- 
dence of an awakening peblic sentiment ; and if they embrace 
the intelligent and efficient friends of our schools, they may ac- 
complish immense good. In addition to what we have before 
said in relation to them, we present the following suggestions 
from an article prepared for the last number of the Journal— 
part of which are uncalled for after what was then said, and 
what has already beendone. Those who enlist in a cause like 
this, must not be disappointed to find their motives suspected, 
their exertions unrewarded by those whose professions are 
loudest in favor of the general object, but who are sure to 
doubt the wisdom of this or that, or any other specific mode of 
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accomplishing it. Nay, they will miss the co-operation o 
many benevolent, and patriotic, and christian friends, who have 
to learn the ie but simple truth, that benevolence does not 
consist simply in liberal donations of money to be expended on 
—_ enterprizes abroad, but may sometimes be best mani- 
ested in personal but obscure offices of kindness at home, in 
diffusing the means of intellectual and moral refinement 
among those whose “ waywardness may try the temper, or 
whose coarse manners may shock our notions of propriety and 
decency.” 

They must therefure expect to labor on, uncheered, suspect. 
ed, and perhaps opposed. They will need to exercise all their 
independence of mind, and stand firm to the manly resolution 
to persevere till they accomplish their object—feeling that to be 
pure and great, indispensable to the public safety as well as to 
the public happiness and prosperity, and commensurate with 
all that we hold good for time and for eternity, they must re- 
gard themselves enlisted for life among the friends of common 
schools. Let them attend meetings on the subject as widely 
and frequently as possible, and they will find their own zeal 
enlightened and strengthened. Let their plans of organization 
be as broad and unobjectionable as possible. Try to enlist, if 
they are not already in the field, the active exertions of the 
clergy, members of the faculty, and the bar, with intelligent 
farmers and mechanics—to get together and talk the subject up. | 
Try to reach the hearts of parents through the shortest path— | 
their love for their children, by getting children themselves in- 
terested in their own improvement. 

Raise contributions from those whoare able and willing to 
give, to purchase publications devoted to the subject, and we 
may here repeat the recommendations of such as we have here- 
tofore noticed. These publications can be employed to advan- 
tage by being lent to those who are desirous of informing 
themselves. Ifa friend of the cause could induce his influen- 
tial neighbor to read an education magazine or newspaper, he 
may soon find his favorite object regarded with greater interest. 
He may do still more by inviting the editor of a newspaper to 
copy passages of poctiontes kinds, and thus lay them before a 
greater number of readers. 

But should such measures appear slow in producing eflects— 
there is one important one which will be rapid and of great 
utility. Let the Teachers be visited—approached with such 
marks of respect as their station plainly deserves, and with a) 
cordiality which may win their confidence. Some cf them | 
may he humble individuals, retired in obscure walks, where 
they have never dreamed of aiming at popularity or honor, much | 
less of receiving it. Though it may require a little time to| 
convince them, that a man of any prominence in society can 
feel a strong, uniform and permanent interest in their lowly la- 
bors, so generally, so universally underrated ; yet, when once 
persuaded by sufficient experience, that there is one person who 
sympathizes with them in their difficulties and trials, and ap- 
preciates their daily task as most respectable, because difficult 
and important; that there is one who loves the school, the 
teacher, the pupils, and who esteems their company both hon- 
orable and a reeable, from that moment the friend of education 
need never feel alone, nor lament the want of opportunities to 
pursue his chosen objects. He has already established an in- 
fluence, which is in beneficial exercise, even where he is not 
present. The recollection of his last visit bears up the sinking 
mind of a long neglected teacher; while the anticipation of his 
return, or the mere mention of his name, lights up a smile on 
many a blooming countenance, and adds vigor to every exer- 
cise of their busy hands and their active minds. 

When the association is formed, committees should be early 
chosen, and composed of men willing to act, as well as talk, 
to whom should be entrusted certain specified duties. The 
supervision and visitation of each school should be assigned to 
gentlemen and ladies of each district, who should be required 
to give a written account of their visits and remarks, and these 
should be read and acted on at the general meetings of the as- 
sociation, or at the stated meeting of the officers. 


If mothers and others can be found willing to accept the 
charge, (and we hope they will regard it as a slancer, that we 
have implied that such cannot be found) female committees 
should be appointed to visit the schools, especially those kept 
by teachers of their own sex. It is time the mothers of the 








State, whose love for their offspring is undoubted, should show 


that love by co-operating in every effort to promote the physical, 
moral, and intellectual health of their children. 

A committee of publication should be appointed, in order to 
make known from time to time, the progress and doings of the 
association, and to encourage and enlighten those who are la- 
boring in other fields. 

The board of officers, and the association should hold fre- 
quent meetings, transact business of interest, and make its pro- 
ceedings known as above suggested. The members, and es- 
pecially the officers, should put themselves in the way of im- 
proving themselves in the knowledge of the principles and prac- 
tice of education, and acquainting themselves with teachers, 
their views, feelings, qualifications, methods, &c. 

Another primary object of the association should be to pro- 
mote the extension of useful knowledge in every convenient 
form, the cultivation of taste, and in general, a good appropria- 
tion of the leisure hours of all classes. And this should not be 
regarded as disconnected from the great object of the associa- 
tion; it is highly important to its accomplishment, nay, indis- 
pensable to its complete success. These means will serve to 
enlist that active, hearty, intelligent and laborious co-operation 
of many individuals, which is necessary in ascertaining ‘ve 
condition of the schools, people, and children, and in introdu- 
cing, sustaining, and annually improving the best systems and 
methods. We must all agree to bear and forbear with each 
other. The best friends of improvement in our schools, and 
in the condition of the public taste, intelligence and morals, 
may present themselves with ill defined and inadequate con- 
ceptions of the various ways in which their services may be 
desirable, and of the amount of time, thought and labor, which 
they may hereafter have an opportunity to devote to the gene- 
ral good in prosecuting them. 


WYSE ON TEACHERS AND TEACHERS’ SEMINAR’ES, 
AND TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


The following extracts are from a very valuable treatise, entitled 
Education Reform, by Mr. Wyse. 
But all this will be of little avail without willing and competent 


teachers. If knowledge and virtue depend upon methods, and methods 
again upon Wie menner IN Whlcirtncey are apptica, sentinec a L-.. 


depend upon the individual to whom their application is intrusted. 
The difference between a good and a bad school, between an instructed 
and ignorant pupil, between education and no education, is just the 
difference between a good and a bad teacher. Better, far better there 
was no education going on at all, than education under the guidance of 
ignorance or immorality. Not to teach, is only the absence of good; 
to misteach, is positive evil. Yet such is our perfect inconsistency, 
that this truth, acknowledged in every other department of society, is 
denied, at least, practically, in this of education. Who thinks of trust- 
ing his apprentice to a novice in the craft, or the training of his horse 
to an ignorant horsebreaker? It is miserable imbecility to talk of 
teaching, much less of education, when we have no assurance that we 
have teachers or educators at all. 

The first, the very first — then to be placed beyond all chance or 
doubt, in a good system of National Education, the only point which 
can assure either knowledge or virtue, are the intellectual and moral 
qualifications ofthe teacher. But whatare these qualifications? and how 
are they to be ascertained? Ifnot ofthe very highest order, they ought 
always to be such as should fully qualify him, especially for the prac- 
tical portion of his profession. He should not merely be intelligent, 
but moral; not only moral and intelligent, but fully capable of trans- 
fusing both his knowledge and morality into the minds of others. The 
highest attainments are useless without this power; they may be gold, 
but it is yet in ingots. He knows not the art of putting it into circula- 
tion. These are qualities not to be discovered by a half hour’s exam- 
ination, much less are they to be taken on trust, and least of all on the 
recommendation of persons disqualified, by ignorance, and prejudice of 
situation, sect, or party, from judging. If examination competitions 
are bad in the case of professorships, they are worse in that of ordi- 
nary teachers. They must, except by miracle, be abused; a far more 
certain and universal guarantee is essential. They can only be had 
by the same process by which it is obtained in other professions, by 
previous special Education. There must be schools for teachers, before 
you think of teaching. You must educate your educators, before you 
set about education. Itis expensive. But is it necessary ? that is the 
material question. The necessity has been long since admitted ; it 
was recognized, virtually at least, the first hour we talked of Education. 
But a consideration, not quite so clear, is, how and where are you to 
obtain pupils for these establishments? That depends upon the state. 
Certainly, after having degraded to the lowest level one of the highest 
functions which can be intrusted to man, it is natural we should hear 





‘these objections. But the fault is ours, and not theirs. If this were 


the country it boasts itself to be, if it were a country in which the pub- 
lic really aspired to elevate the human mind, te assign intellectual su- 
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periority its proper station, long since its laws would have regarded 
the profession of teacher, as one in a great degree invested with paternal 
and religious rights. If there be many instances in which teachers 
themselves have derogated from this dignified position, and converted 
what ought to have been the most important of social duties, into a mere 
trade, it is only the natural result of our unwise and niggard legislation, 
and belongs not to the profession, nor to the men. 

The teacher must not only be perfect master of the various branches 
of education which he is called on to teach, but he must also, in addi- 
tion, be thoroughly acquainted, both theoretically and practically, with 
the art of education itself. He must understand the science of mind, 
the principles of instruction, the best methods, the latest improvements ; 
and not only must he understand them, but he must have so repeatedly 
exercised them, that their practice shall be as familiar as their theory. 
For his moral duties a still more elevated scale will be requisite. He 
must be strongly penetrated with the importance of his sacred trust. 
His religious and moral convictions must be profound-—he must make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the nature of the youthful heart, 
and with the best expedients for its correction and improvement; his 
rebukes must be tempered by modesty, patience, evident justice, good 
sense, and, above all, by unwearied kindliness; abstaining, in every 
instance at all practicable, from punishment, and never allowing him- 
self to be transported by passion or harshness. His praise should be 
simple and measured. e must remember that it is not sufficient to 
reward success—he must not dishearten exertion. His manners must 
be grave, but not austere, Above all, he must be constant, equable, 
certain—an inexorable regard to truth in the minutest trifle, (if, indeed, 
any thing be 4 trifle where truth is concerned,) and an honorable eleva- 
tion above all selfish and interested motive, must be his distinguishing 
characteristics. It is needless to say that his private life must be irre- 
proachable. If moral teaching be necessary, what teaching is like 
example? Unless he be all this, he may be a school-master, but he is 
notrue instructor. If he be incapable of discharging these duties, and 
fulfilling these obligations, even to the letter, (whatever may be his 
talents,) he will fail in the high object of his vocation. He may form 
clever and well-instructed men, but men, in the true acceptation of the 
word—never. Such qualities are, indeed, rare, but they ought not to 
be so, nor would they be so, if proper means were adopted to insure 
them. They will not grow of themselves, but with proper culture 
they may be made to grow. This proper culture ought to be insisted 
on; if not to be had it ought to be provided. Schools for teachers ought 
to be the first object with whoever undertakes to assure to class or 
acommunity a good education. The nature of the qualifications re- 

uired, points out the nature of the school. The assurance that a can- 
idate has passed through these schools, will, of itself, be the best 


pledge to the public of his competency. é ; i 
The high inpesenve uf previvus qualification necessarily — 


the necessity of sustaining it, at least to the sume level: this is difficult 
without books, and communication with men engaged in the same 
pursuits. Each school ought, therefore, to have its teachers’ library, 
and each district its teachers’ conferences, where all may meet at spe- 
cific periods. Nor should the teacher neglect compianal viele to the 
model or teachers’ school of the capital, to discuss the interests and ad- 
vancement of his and their common profession, or any similar means, 
by which he may refresh his information, and still further augment 
and improve the methods which he has in use. 

Such a teacher, so prepared, and so disposed to add on every occasion 
to his means, will be worthy of his high functions. 





TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ° 


A free and friendly intercourse or correspondence among the 
teachers of a town, county and state, is an object greatly to be 
desired. Out of it must naturally grow, wherever it exists, an 
important elevation in their views, a great and progressive im- 
provement in knowledge and skill, and an account of intellectu- 
al and moral benefit to the public which those only can proper- 
ly estimate who attentively consider and personally feel the 
effects. 

In some townships, it is to be feared, the teachers may not 
speedily find Common School Associations so efficient as we 
could desire, at least in affording them opportunities for mutual 
acquaintance and consultation, for the inspection of each others’ 
schools, the perusal of books and journals of education, tu at- 
tend anniversaries or other meetings of school societies, lyce- 
ums, &c. In such cases we should hope to see the teachers 
acting together, for themselves, and, as far as circumstances 
may recommend, for society around them. Many of them, we 
presume, will find the school officers and other leading men soon 
enlisted, with citizens of all classes, in school associations, and 
hastening to inquire into the wants and wishes of the teachers. 
Many of them, we hope, will ere this time have libraries at 
their command systematic visits to each others’ schools arran- 
ged end provided for, and plans adopted for their greater ac- 
commodation, improvement and usefulness. But to euch as 


| common 





may unhappily find themselves still left to their own exertions, 
we have a few remarks to make. 

Associations among teachers have too often given rise to dis- 
sentions, and sometimes produced a lasting dislike between in- 
dividuals of that profession, which ought, if any, to feel and 
act with the sentiments of friends and brothers. Such sad ef- 
fects may be well guarded against, by avoiding the plan most 

ly adopted in the foundation of Teachers’ Associations, 
viz. that of making them mere debating societies. 

A few ill-judging members, a little irritability of temper, or 
forgetfulness of the important objects of the society, in an un- 
happy hour, may lead to injurious and even ruinous results. 
Not a few associations have been broken up, in consequence of 
some such untoward influence. Many of these may yet have 
produced more good than evil; but it is important to avoid ex- 
posure to similar occurrences. If discussions are admitted, 
therefore, it is better to make them but one feature in the plan, 
and to guard them carefully against abuse. This may be done 
by allowing only one ortwo speeches to an individual, and but 
a fixed length of time to each, except in cases in which the 
chairman or society may grant a special privilege. 

Other exercises should be provided for ; as the collections of 
libraries, the reading of essays, the exhibition of pupils trained 
on different methods, the communication of facts and opinions, 
visits to each others’ schools, the production or description of 
apparatus, new books, &c. &c.; and on these or other subjects, 
standing or special committees may be appointed. 

We may remark, also, that common schaal teachers are less 
exposed to suffer from those unhappy jealousies, which some- 
times appear between persons of one profession. They are not 
and cannot be rivals af cash other to any great extent, because 
they cannot encroach upon each other’s districts. This is a 
circumstance favorable to teachers’ Associations. 








ALWAYS TEACH SOMETHING, AND BUT ONE THING 
AT A TIME. 
(From “ Practical Education, by Maria Edgeworth and Richard Lov. 
ell Edgeworth.” 550 pages 12 mo.—P. 66.) 


“Children who have the habit of listening to words with- 
out understanding them, yawn and writhe with manifest 
symproms of disgust, whenever they are compelled to hear 
sounds which convey no ideas totheir minds. All supernu- 
merary words should be avoided in cultivating the power of 
attention. ; 

“ A few years ago, agentleman brought two Esquimaux to 
London. He wished to amuse, and at the same time to aston- 
ish them, with the magnificence of the metropolis. For this 
ey after having equipped them like English gentlemen, 

e took them out one morning, to walk through the streets of 
London. They walked for several hours in silence ; they ex- 
sep neither pleasure nor admiration at any thing they saw. 

Vhen their walk was ended, they appeared uncommonly mel- 
ancholy and stupified. As soon as they got home, they sat 
down, with their elbows upon their knees, and hid their faces 
between their hands. The only wordsthey could be brought 
to utter were: ‘Too much smoke—too much noise—too much 
houses—too much men—too much every thing.’ 

* Some people who attend public lectures on natural philos- 
ophy, with the expectation of being much amused and instruct- 
ed, go home with feelings similar to those of the poor Esqui- 
maux: they feel that they have had too much of every thing. 
The lecturer bas not had time to explain his terms, nor to re- 
peat them till they are distinct in the memory of his audience. 
With children, every mode of iustruction must be hurtful, 
which fatigues attention: therefore a skillful instructor will, 
as much as possible, avoid the manner of ae to which 
the public lecturer is in some degree compelled by his situa- 
tion. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


It is highly important that the teacher of a public school 
should not only put his pupils in possession of the rules of arith- 
metic, grammar, morals, &c., but that he should prepare them 
for the r ready use, their daily application, to the business of 
life. There is greater difficulty in aecomplishing this end than 
some imagine. 

In ceitain branches the task is not so difficult, and its suc- 
cess nots) rare. In read‘ng and writing, fir examp'e, it is 
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more common to find youth qualified for the practical applica- 
tion of their school studies. This is greatly owing to the fact, 
that these branches are spontaneously applied to practical use 
before leaving school. The pupil writes letters to friends, or 
notes down a in his ciphering book, or is called on to do 
writing at home. In reading, of course, the step to practi- 
cal application is so convenient, that it is almost unavoid- 
able. The child, often when scarcely more than an infant, 
begins his little course of reading, with the shop sign or the 
toy-book; and thus needs no particular instruction or incite- 
ment to apply his knowledge of letters. 

But the case is far different with several other important 
branches. How many youth may there be, who, on engaging in 
business, do not find it necessary to betake themselves anew ? 
They may have proceeded far in the rules, and possessed a 
creditable familiarity with the processes while engaged in the 
daily practice of them: but from the time when they begin to 
disuse them, they begin to forget them. 

Soin grammar. Evensome of the children who have been 
most intelligent and proficient in that branch of study, have 
been found to set the rules at nought in conversation through 
life, and it is a plain fact, that our common schools, as at present 
conducted, are not of sufficient force to hold in check the lan- 
guage of the mass of the people. 

If we turn to the geography and history, we shall find, that 
although these branches are much more extensively and better 
taught than they were thirty years ago, the effect is far less im- 
portant in a practical point of view than could be desired, and 
ought to be expected. What youth, leaving the highest class 
in a public school, and proceeding on a journey in almost any 
direction, does not find that his conceptions on these subjects 
have been extremely crude, if not erroneous? How many a 
person of such a description has been glad to correct his own 
views by those of a more practical though less instructed fellow 
traveller! 

Now we do not intend to have it understood, that such re- 
sults are not often produced by imperfect methods of instruc- 
tion in private schools, academies, and even colleges. Weare 
certain of the contrary. We wish however that all our com- 
mon schools may soon enjoy the advantages of improvements 
which — be introduced ; and have no doubt, that a sugges- 
tion will sufficient to direct the attention of some teachers 
to it, and to lead them to measures appropriate to theend. Im- 
portant elementary principles, having been once clearly embra- 
ced, often, and we hope generally, will be retained, not only 
through school days, but for life. 





IMPORTANCE OF INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN GRAM. 
MAR, &c. 


“Tt is in vain, or almost in vain,” said an old teacher, “ to 
attempt to teach English Grammar as many do, by requiring 
the rules to be learnt and recited, and the book to be thus gone 
through, before parsing is commenced. On this plan I was 
treated, and thus I formerly taught. I have now a large school, 
containing more than one hundred boys; with several classes 
in grammar ; and I teach them with far greater satisfaction to 
rag because with greater success, and greater interest to 
them. 

“T take care to give each class, and each pupil, at the outset, 
a clear apprehension of the nature of the branch entered upon, 
its utility, and the reasonableness of its rules. I find, ay expe- 
rience, that this can be done; and that, by pursuing a similar 
course in other cases of difficulty presented by the books, all 
parts of grammar are made intelligible, and in a good degree 
pleasing. 

“For example, I ask a boy, or a class, to look around the 
school room, and name some of the things which they see. 
They soon vie with each other iu saying desk, bench, pen, 
&c. Ther I say, names of things are sometimes called 
Nouns. Look round again, and give me a few more nouns. 
They add perhaps window, door, floor, stove, book, and buy. I 
say, these are common nouns, that is, each names a thing of 
some particular kind. There are many books, stoves and boys, 
in the world: and these nouns mean some one of each kind, 
but do not show which. How do you tell me which boy you 
mean? They soon understood that they can most easily do it 
by calling his name. Then I tell them this is a proper noun : 


lead them to this distinction, however, I usually introduce them 
practically to the verb; and in some such way as this: 

“ Edward, we often use nouns: that is, we often name things. 
You speak of something or some body many times in a day. 
Why do you mention them? If you should say nothing fur- 
ther, would you tell any thing which others could understand ? 
When I speak of a person or thing, I always say what it does 
or has done or will do; or what is, has been or will be; or 
what has been done to it, or is or will be done to it. For in- 
stance, I do not say boy, and then stop; but I say perhaps that 
a boy is good or bad; or as been sent to his seat; or has learnt 
well, or will come or go or do something else by and by. Now 
such words as these, which mean doing or being, are very im- 
portant, and are called verbs. Which of these words is a verb 
then? A horse runs. The dogs bark. How can you tell a 
verb from a noun ? 

“In this manner,” said the teacher, “I proceed with other 
parts of speech, as occasion demands and opportunity permits. 
In similar ways also I illustrate the changes of case, mood, 
tense, &c., and thus the principles of Etymology and Syntax 
become known before the pupil comes to the rules in which 
those principles are embodied. 

And, by methods equally natural, simple and interesting, we 
may add, a teacher who knows how, may lead a pupil over the 
threshold of every branch of education. The mind was never 
formed to be driven blindfold to knowledge. If it goes at all, 
it very naturally requires that it walk in the light. How 
important, then, is it, to communicate, in grammar, for exam- 
ple, ideas of the subject, the predicate and the classes of words 
which modify them! How important, at the same time, in at- 
tempting to convey such ideas, to avoid the confusion inevita- 
bly produced in the mind by an injudicious use of technical 
terms! 





WRITING. 


A difference of opinion has been expressed, in England and 
France, concerning the proper angle for the slope of the letters 
in writing. What has been called in France “la pente An- 

laise,” (that is, the English slope,) is about thirty-four degrees 
rom the vertical line. This has been objected to, as too great, 


and has been reduced by some teachers in Paris to about 37°; 
or, as it has been slated with ott one: previeiemy, ALO 29! Af’” 


Notwithstanding this, however, Monsieur Lavaud, a teacher 
and author in Paris, adopted and recommended the greater de- 
viation of 45 degrees, or the diagonal of a square. 

We introduce this subject at this time, because it seems to 
be a matter of some importance, to direct the attention of teach- 
ers generally to the principles of writing, in such a manner as 
to lead them to reflect upon it with intelligence and independ- 
ence. The mere recommendation of a particular slope, size or 
form, is not sufficient to claim imitation, let it be proved from 
any authority whatever. There are so many opinions, meth- 
ods and directions, that no teacher can reasonably expect to 
choose the best, who does not bring his own judgment into 
exercise, and decide for himself. 

It is evident that the letters should not stope too much, be- 
cause, as is remarked in the “Journal de l’Instruction Pri- 
maire,” that will throw the long letters too much upon one 
another, and give a very confused appearance to the writing. 
Neither should they be too nearly upright; for that makes the 
manuscript look stiff. What then should be the degree of in- 
clination ?_ To us it appears more important to lead the teach- 
er to decide this question by experiments and reflections of his 
own, than to attempt to do it for him by expressing our own 
opinion: To aid him, however, in forming conclusions, we 
will make a few remarks. ; 

And first, the origin of running hand should be considered: 
It was invented for convenience sake. The forms, size, slope 
of the letters, and indeed almost every thing connected with 
writing, must be influenced, more or less, by convenience in 
writing. It would probably be thought better to make all the 
letters vertical, if it were as convenient. ee | is it not so? 
Perhaps many writers have never asked themselves this ques- 
tion. It is because the form of the human hand naturally gives 
a pen or pencil a direction oblique to that in which the written 
lines naturally run. If you attempt to give a different inclina- 
tion to the letters, you will soon find it attended with some in- 





that is a name belonging to one particular person. Before I 


convenience. While you follow the natural angle, on the con- 
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trary, the easiest motions of the fingers will continually direct | 
the slope aright and make it uniform. But you should bear one 
thing in mind, viz., that if the hand is carried too far from the 
body towards the right, the slope will increase; and therefore, 
when the page is wide, the paper should be moved a little to the 
left as you approach the right margin. Children often fall into 
this natural fault, without knowing why. The intelligent 
teacher will never attribute it to wilfulness or carelessness, un- 
less the pupil has been cautioned against it by an explanation 
of the cause. 

In the next place, the command of the hand, which means 
the control and easy direction of the motions of its numerous 
joints and muscles, may be greatly improved by proper exer- 
cise. No set of copies which we recollect to have seen, ap- 
pears to have been devised for this object. Besides, the vari- 
ous movements of which this curious, complex and wonderful 
machine, the human hand, is capable, is so imperfectly under- 
stood, that perhaps few men are yet qualified to form such a se- 
ries of lessons. We therefore recommend, that various hands 
be allowed to pupils in writing, with various sizes of letters ; 
and that drawing be practised, as frequently at least as no oth- 
er pleasing exercise is found for the occupation of idle or listless 
moments. In early childhood, as we have before remarked, 
such exercises may be abundantly repeated, with various ad- 
vantages, especially on the slate and the blackboard. 

Again— Writing masters differ on the question, whether the 
hand or the arm ought to be exclusively used in writing. 
Some, in opposition to the prevailing notions, have succeeded 
in producing a beautiful, free, flowing style, after a few lessons, 
without allowing any motion whatever to the joints of the 
fingers, and even of the wrists. Those who have never tried 
an experiment at writing in this manner, may well attempt it, 
that they may be the more able to understand the application 
of one or two remaining remarks which we have to make. 

The shoulder joint is capable of such a variety of motions, 
and the muscles which direct the arm and the fore arm are so 
obedient to the will, that if the fingers, hand and wrist are 
bound so as to be incapable of altering their relative positions, 
the person may write with ease. Not only so, but he probably 
will produce lines so flowing, so bold and so elegant, as to sur- 
prise himself. It is by the use of the whole arm, that children 


of two or three gears of age, on first beginning to use.a pencil 
ou pape: ur On 4 Slate, will often make a continued series of in- 


volved circles or curves, with an accuracy which an adult may 
fail to equal, if he uses the fingers only. A little attention to 
this subject, after a few experiments, will probably lead to the 
conclusion, that both the hand and arm joints should be used 
in writing. Different kinds of letters render one more appro- 
priate than the other in its turn. Large letters, capitals and 
flourishes, or ornamental flowing lines, may often be formed 
most easily by moving the arm alone. 

These facts and considerations may be wiselv applied in a 
school, in several ways. For example, a farmer’s son, whose 
fingers may have become rigid with work in the field, will 
probably be able to write better if set to make large letters, 
and suffered to use his arm. He may practise much on thé 
slate and blackboard, without wasting paper, and soon acquire 
a facility in drawing lines, and maps, and in forming letters. 


If successful, he will become familiar with the forms of the|s 


written alphabet, and perhaps with those of states, islands or 
continents, and be in a state of mind to open his oo 
with pleasure, as soon as the muscles of his hand shall have 
become sofliciently relaxed. Had he, instead of this, been put 
at first to the common method of learning to write, he might 
have had, by this time, only a miserable, blotted book to show, 
and a countenance saddened by ill success, and darkened by 
despair. 

ut, having already exceeded the bounds we had set to our- 
selves in commencing this article, we must dismiss it for the 
present. 





MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Scientific instruction in music in common schools is highly 
desirable; but the practice of the art is in our view almost in- 
dispensable. There is, perhaps, not a large number of our 
teachers who at-present feel prepared to undertake instruction 
even in the rudiments of the science. Many may hereafter be 





ready to attempt it, especially if a cheap manual should be pro- 


cured, well adapted to theiruse. There are however many, it 
is to be presumed, who are able to sing, and are disposed to 
lead in their schools in that pleasing and improving exercise. 

It may be recommended to such teachers as are not accus- 
tomed to singing, to enquire among their pupils for one or more 
of the best singers, and to propose the singing of a hymn or 
moral song as a daily exercise. Those who have never made 
the experiment will probably be surprised at the facility and 
good effects with which such a change may be made, even un- 
der such circumstances. 

Much has been said in favor of the scientific instruction of 
children in music ; and it certainly is highly desirable to have 
them taught, as well and as much as may be. At the same 
time, it is important that they should be taught something, if 
they cannot be taught much ; and especially that they should 
enjoy the moral influence of frequent and harmonious vocal 
exercises. Besides, it should be known and remembered, that 
some of the best practical judges, in our own and other coun- 
tries, recommend the early practising of music by the ear only, 
either a part of the time, or wholly, until a certain age. 

We would hint once more, that persons may be found in al- 
most every district, pretty well qualified to lead a little choir, 
either with or without the use of notes and systematic drillin 
on the rudiments. Many such persons, it is to be presumed, 
would be found ready to give a school occasional instruction 
and assistance. 

It is to be remembered, however, that so far as our observa- 
tions and experience extend, there is a great difficulty in mak- 
ing young pupils singers at sight, as it is called. Among hun- 
dreds who have received instruction, and who might pass repu- 
tably as pretty well taught, a little examination will convince 
one that it is hard to find a dozen, and sometimes even one, 
capable of singing a new strain unaided, Young teachers. 
therefore, must not be discouraged if they do not accomplish all 
they wish. They cannot fail to accomplish something impor- 
tant, if they do any thing with music among the young. 

To give an idea, however, of what progress in musical sci- 
ence is aimed at by the London Society which has lately been 
referred to, recently instituted for the introduction of vocal 
music into the schools of that metropolis, we copy here a 
sketch of their mode of examination of a plicants for prizes. 

i be required to..ai 


“The best pupil from e class wi vine 
alone, at sight, the air, and afterwards the second-treble part, 


of a psalm to be composed for the occasion, and harmonized in 
simple counterpoint, in a major key. 

“The same pupil, having so far succeeded, will be required 
to sing, at sight, the first, and afterwards the second-treble part 
of a simple glee or madrigal, to be composed for the occasion, 
and to consist of a slow movement in a minor key, and of a 
moderately quick movement in a major key. 

“ That the attention of the om may not be distracted by the 
words, they will be given to him some days before the trial, to 
commit to memory. 

“The pupil having passed creditably through these trials, 
keeping the time, singing the intervals correctly, and observing 
a good enunciation, willbe examined in his knowledge of the 
names and uses of the various musical signs, including the dif- 
ferent clefs and all that strictly pertains to the notation of mu- 


ic. 

“The ability to execute a perfect shake, and the knowledge 
of the principles of chords, and of musical composition, will 
not be expected, nor will the pupil be required to sing from 
any other than the treble clef, nor to identify the notes by the 
terms given to them by the Italians (sol fa mi do, &c.,) the ex- 
clusive use of those terms being discarded by some teachers, 
and one object of the Society being to give every system a fair 
trial.” 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF EDUCATION IN CONNECTICUT 


Is a subject of great interest in many points of view. There 
are many of our fellow citizens employed in different states as 
teachers, professors, presidents of institutions, legislators, and 
professional men. Many of them—probably we might truly say 
all of them—turn with interest to their native state, and re, 

with filial reverence every worthy example recommended by 
such authority. They naturally feel a peculiar regard for those 
literary and moral institutions which have made Connecticut 
what she is; and formed and moulded that state of society in 
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which they were born and received their early impressions. 
To them, they cannot but acknowledge, they owe much of their 
success in life; their influence in society, their powers of use- 
fulness to others, their capacity for their highest enjoyments in 
this world, or their hopes of a future. 

To whatever part of the Union we turn, we find a large pro- 
portion of Connecticut men occupying stations of influence and 
respectability, so that the aggregate amount of the moral and 
intellectual power of our native land, if it were possible to esti- 
mate it with accuracy, would appear immense. It is indeed 
deeply interesting, to cast uur eyes on the map of the Union, to 
consider the diminutive extent of Connecticut, and then to 
take a view of her influence. And we need not stop here: for 
many natives of our state are residents or travellers abroad, 
with opportunities and ability both to collect and to disseminate 
information, and to render material assistance. in projects for 
improvement. 

How desirable it seems that the measures adopted, and the 
objects aimed at in this state, should correspond with the stand- 
ing which she has so long maintained! The principles which 
she.should avow, must not be such as might be pursued by less 
intelligent communities ; the measures adopted here shout not 
be marked with indecision, nor received with coldness by the 

eople. The progress of improvement should not be slow, 
irregular or wavering. Connecticut, on such a question as 
doing honor to her founders by cherishing their favourite insti- 
tutions, should be unanimous, prompt, hearty and indefatigable. 
Though other questions may disturb the public mind, where 
can there be a single reason to justify any man in withholding 
his active support from an object so clearly, so incontestably, 
so undoubtingly admitted to belong to the common weal ? 

If, then, the great body of her people, casting aside all oppo- 


burden; but when we perceive its consonance to our nature, 
its pure and inexhaustible rewards fur obedience, its power of 
imyarting an all-conquering energy, wherever loftiest efforts are 
demanded, we must hail its authority as among our highest 
honors and blessings. [For what slaves are they, over whom 
conscience is not supreme! What sovereigaty awaits those, 
who yield submission to its dictates!’ Neversince the creation 
of man, has there been a nation like ours, so nursed in its infan- 
cy by the smiles of Providence, endued with such vigor in the 
first half century of its being, and made capable in its advan- 
cing years at once of rising to such unparalleled power, and of 
making existence so rich a boon to its multitudinous members. 
For this very reason, debasement would stand in appalling con- 
trast with its early promises; and if, through immorality, it in- 
flicts upon itself suicidal wounds, the pangs of its death-strug- 
gle will be terrible in proportion to the vigor of ‘its frame and 
the tenacity of its young life. It has been well said that it 
took Rome three hundred yearsto die. Her giant heart still 
beat, though corruption festered through all her members. 
Fiercer will be the throes and deeper the shame of this young 
republic, if, in the bright morning of its days, and enriched 
with all the beneficence of heaven, it grows wanton in its 
strength, and, maddening itself with the cup of vice, it per- 
ishes basely in sight of its high destiny. 

There is every thing in our institutions to give (if that were 
possible) even an artificial and extraneous value to upright con- 
duct, to nobleness and elevation of character. Our institutions 
demand men, in whose hearts, great thoughts and deeds are 
native, spontaneous, irrepressible. And if we do not have a 
generation of men whose virtues will save us, we shall have a 
generation whose false pretensions to virtue willruin us. In 





a state and country like ours, a thousand selfish considerations 





sing considerations, should combine in favor of the great plan| tempt mento become hypocrites and to put on the outward 
proposed by the legislature, and begin this very Wintzr to yield| guises of morality. Ambition may counsel that honors are 
a general and manly support to measures for the improvement) most easily won through honest seemings. Avarice may covet 
of our common schools, how influential would be the example | a fair reputation for its pecuniary value. Pride and vanity may 
of the State! How extensive and permanent might be the| look for regard without the worth, which alone can challenge 
good results to the country at large! It is not too much to/it. But all such supports will fail in the hour of temptation. 
predict, that if Connecticut should establish a truly good school| They have no depth of root in the moral sentiments. The 
eg similar systems would soon be established throughout} zerms of morality must be planted in the moral nature of chil- 
the Union! | dren, at an early period of their life. In that genial soil they 

| will flourish and gather strength from surer and deeper sources 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE CREATES A PARTNERSHIP. von those of time-serving policy ; like those pasture oaks, we 


see, scattered about the fields of the farmers, which, striking 
It is yet to be developed how close a partnership is a repub- | their roots downward into the earth as far as their topmost 
lican government with the right of universal suffrage. It is yet| branches ascend into the air, draw nourishment from perennial 
to be manifested, that each citizen, by virtue of this social part-| fountains, and thereby preserve their foliage fresh and green, 
nership, contributes, as his part of the common capital, his| through seasons of fiery drought, when all surrounding vege- 
hopes for the future, his subsistence for the present, his repu-|tation is scorched to a cinder.— Massachusetts Common 
tation, his life. By virtue of this compact, the othcr members| School Journal. 
of the firm have power to dispose of the investments, according | 
to their own views and motives, be they of policy or plund 
Not entire, however, is the analogy between a busines-partné 
ship between merchants, and this political association. From 
the former, a man can withdraw, when he finds that the mis-*: 
management of his associates is overwhelming his interests 
with ruin and his character with disgrace. Retiring, he may 
withdraw whatever remains of his unsquandered fortune. But 
not so in this political partnership. Though in this each has 
a more enlarged power of binding the whole, yet none can 
strike his name from the company and thereby evade the im- 














__ MEN OF LETTERS AND AN EDUCATED PEOPLE. 

*cveedMR. HILLHOUSE’S LECTURE. 

80n‘why not only a small but a numerous class 

Bwot be created, and indeed why they will 

tily spring up among a people, highly and 
@. And while we advocate with an earnest 

af eGiemaoe schools and of universal education, 

we weald throws.nO"@imetacle in the way of those who are 

op to buil® up "Si higher seminaries of learning, 
“4 on epee of t l OV i ies fac j 

position of new responsibilities. The only legalized modes of Sicenieg tee an aa ang lla = 

ee wd cane ge tee i = ePaper ence, literature and the fine ag. Tig successful votary 
ould it not be good policy for the members of such a firm to| ; ; ; i 

expend a little, both of their time and their revenue, to qualify in these pursaits, sooner ‘Ge.jater;weseives the homage of 

al! 


= gee : the nation, whose glory is perpetuated in his triumphs. We 

of those future members whose admission they cannot pre-| go not object to this. Still’ we should preter for cor native 

| State and our native land, to see the entire community proper- 

MORAL EDUCATION ly educated in all sound morality, in a lofty and — patri- 

vrs otism, in a devout understanding of the laws and harmonies of 

What deep and unfathomable meaning dwells in the words| the outward universe, in a practical acquaintance with the 

veracity, impartiality, benevolence, justice, duty! Attaching| great principles of science as applied to the trades and occupa- 
to us in our early childhood, following us through every wak-| tions of men, and above all, in all religious knowledge. 

ing moment of our lives, with the imposition of ever-renewing It is a higher boast for any people to-have it recorded of 







vent ?— Massachusetts Common School Journal. 








commands ;—attaching to us in the narrowness of the domes-| them, that not a family had allowed so much barbarism to 
tic circle, yet, as our knowledge and our relations expand to fill | grow up in their midst, as that a single native of mature age 
up larger and larger circles, fastening new obligations upon us,| could be met with through all the cities and villages of the 
commensurate with our powers of performance ;—in this view, | State who could “not read the holy word of God, and other 


the all-enfolding law of morality may seem to be a task and a good and profitable printed books in the English tongue,” 
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than that her higher institutions of learning had enabled one 
man to acquire great facility in reading twenty foreign langua- 
ges. It would be a still higher glory for any nation to be able 
to claim that the mass of her people understood the great but 
simple truths of astronomy, than that “one of her sons had dis- 
covered in the distant regions of space a new planet, while the 
uninstructed millions were sunk in the superstitions of as- 
trology.” 

We have no fears, however, that we shall diminish the num- 
ber of lettered minds among us by advocating a more generous 
cultivation of the intellect, and a fuller developement of the 
richest affections of our common nature throughout all ranks 
and conditions of society. Nor have we any fears that our 
common schools are likely to draw off any of those streams of 
individual or public bounty which would otherwise enrich and 
gladden the noble fields of literature and science. 

We were led to these reflections after listening to the elo- 
quent and finished lecture of Mr. Hillhouse before the Hartford 
Young Men’s Institute. It was a beautiful illustration of the 
glory which a “lettered mind” can shed over his own state, 
and of the service which such minds can render to society by 
recalling the public mind from the too eager pursuit of wealth, 
and the stormy paths of politics, to the quiet groves, and the 
pure fountains of literature. The following notice of the lec- 
ture appeared in one of the city papers. 

His subject was the importance of a National Literature, and 
the influence of lettered minds among us, to counteract the 
tendencies of our physical, social and political condition as a 
people. He paid a glowing tribute to our past history, and to the 
generous patriotism and heroism which has made it all that it is. 

He touched on the peculiar advantages under which we were 
working out the most interesting problem to humanity, which 
had ever been given to any people to solve; and there were 
passages of thrilling eloquence, in which he shadowed forth 
the future in our horizon so full of all the elements of an enduring 
greatness. But in spite of all that there is to encourage in the 
past, the present and the future, he thought there was stiil in 
our history, commencing as it did in the severanee of all time- 
honored associations, and marked all along with the dropping, 
one after another, of all the usual social and political checks 
and balances ; in a public press, that chartered libertine which 
spared neither age noreox, the altar or the fireside, in its at- 
tacks—and had left for the last thirty years not an instance of 
patriotic or distinguished public service unslandered ; in the 
vast extent of our republic, teeming every where with unex- 
hausted and inexhaustible resources of wealth, and inviting all 
to restless, reckless extravagant speculation and enterprise; in 
our political organization, offering the widest scope and the hot- 
test stimulus to ambition not necessarily of the loftiest kind ; 
in all these there was enough, he thought, to alarm our fear, 
and stir up our patriotism, to encourage the growth of some 
conservative counteracting principles and influences in the na- 
tional mind and habits. Otherwise the simplicity, and truth, 
and generous patriotism of our fathers, would give way to uni- 
versal selfishness, political corruption, and base office seeking. 
His aim was to show that the mind and heart of the na- 
tion were to be cultivated, not merely her swelling sinews and 
overshadowing bulk—otherwise, with all our extent of terri- 
tory and increasing population, we should only realize a history 
like that of the earlier empires of the world, which line the long 
vista of the past with kingly phantoms, and fill the air with 
the shadowy marchings of mighty armies, but have not chroni- 
cled the centuries of their power and glory in the ever endur- 
ing monuments of intellect and literature. Their temples are 
not our models; their statues are not our envy; their battle- 
fields are not holy ; their history does not instruct, their poetry 
inspire and thrill, or their eloquence arouse like the old majes- 
tic tones of Greece, and of Rome in her best days. 

Instead, then, of rearing any more temples to Mammon and 
to Party, which now cover the length and the breadth of the 
land, and are thronged with eager worshippers—he would dedi- 
cate every where altars to science and poetry and taste. He 
would have the nation set about in real earnest to build up a 
National Literature, in which the true glory of a State should 
be enshrined,—where all that is venerable in the law, or ma- 
jestic in public function, or distinguished and disinterested in 
patriotic service and devotion, or holy in the charities of the 
hearth and the altar, should be shielded and embalmed for ever 
in the choicest efforts of history and eloquence and poetry. 





We do need among us more men of highly cultivated minds, 
who without despising office, will not seek 1t; who will revere 
ence the true idea of the people, and not use and abuse it jor 
their own ends of power and place; who will heip to enthrone 
a national conscience over national actions; who will help to 
cultivate in the general mind a holy.and noble faith in some 
things which are not physical or tangible, a sense of the beau- 
tiful, of the sacred, and the true; who will seek that — 
tion which speaks not in shouts, but in tke still small voice 
from within. 

We hope the suggestions of the lecturer will be heeded— 
that our men of abundant means, here and elsewhere, instead 
of piling up wealth only to take from their children the very 
motives to application, which governed them, will help to give 
to the nation more sons of consummate education—such an ed- 
ucation as will enrich the heart while it expands and strength- 
ens the intellect, and inspire the whole man with lofty and 
generous purposes; and above all, arm them with that moral 
heroism which will lead them up to the breach when the waters 
of bitterness and desolation are coming in, and if need be, to 
perish there. ; : 

But above all, we wish to see not only the summits of society 
(if our society can be said to have any other summits then those 
of the ever changing billows which follow each other, to sink 
in turn to the common level of them all,) lighted up with a high- 
er and purer literary taste, but the vallies, where, after all, the ° 
wealth and fertility of a nation abides, filled with its broad and 
genial illumination—to have its uplifting and generous influ- 
ences spread and felt throughout all the conditions and employ- 
ments of men. This is the holy mission which has been assign- 
ed America to fulfill on this continent—this is the vast scope 
and the glorious consummation of true American Liberty. 


“This is the grateful path,” says Mr. Mann, in an article on 
this topic, “ where we are summoned to a glorious duty. Not 
to enter every dwelling and seize its resources, in order to swell 
the redundancy of sume treasure-house of knowledge; not to 
collect the rills, whose waters might fertilize the whole land, 
and gather them into a stagnant reservoir;—this is not our 
work; but multiplication, diffusion, ever-replenishing, until 
the people shall learn the nature of the true duties and enjoy- 
ments of freemen. Let not the quest for new discoveries 
cease ; let philosopher after philosopher reveal more and more 
of the wonderful works of nature, and thus present to all men 
new reasons for adoration of the Creator. We would not call 
hack any one who is exploring the skies or diving into the earth 
for knowledge ; but first of all, we would diffuse the great mor- 
al, social, and economical truths, already discovered, amongst 
the people. What is practically valuable among the accumu- 
lations of past centuries, we would reproduce, and make it, as 
far as possible, the fireside companion of every citizen; so 
that if an inventory could be taken of the virtue and intelli- 
gence of the people, the units would swell to an aggregate, 
incomputable by the higher standards of former times. 

“ But shall we aim to make every man a philosopher? Ifby 
this is meant that highest reach of philosophy, which consists 
in an understanding of: one’s duty and destination, and a dis- 
position to perform the one and live up to the other, we answer, 
yes ; but not that every man should be linguist, rhetorician, or 
astronomer, any more than we would that every man should 
be tailor, blacksmith, and watchmaker. Let us not, hovever, 
overlook one of the most striking facts in the ordination of 
Providence, that the truths, which it required the greatest pbi- 
losophers, toiling for years, perhaps for lives, to discover, can 
be made perfectly intelligible to ordinary minds in weeks, or 
even days. 





SCHOOL HOUSES IN MICHIGAN- 


We are indebted to John D. Pearce, Esq. superintendent ot 
Public Instruction in Michigan, for copies of his able and inter- 
esting reports to the legislature, made in discharge of his off- 
cial duties. Ifthat young but vigorous State but perseveres in 
tne policy she has so nobly commenced in regard to Education, 
both in its primary and superior departments, she will possess 
the best system of public instruction on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. We extract from his report made to the legislature in 1837, 
in which he presented the plan of the entire system, which has 
since been organized ead maar ut in operatio:, the follow 
ing suggestions and plan for School Houses. 
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{n the Prussian system, the law required plans of school- 
houses, and commanded that none should be built except ac- 
cording to such plans. Says M. Cousin, “ The ministry has 
shown the most praiseworthy perseverance on the point, and [ 
have now under my eye a general order addressed to all the 
rezencies, containing a detailed description of the best and 
most economical manner of building school-houses—for the 
construction of school-houses must not be left to inexperience, 
or to an injudicious economy.” . 

In the gonstruction of a school-house, the windows should 
be high, sv as to prevent out-door occurrences from attracting 
attention, also for the purpose of ventilating the room without 
throwing a current of air upon the head and neck of the pupils. 

A school-room should be equally warmed throughout every 
part of it. To secure this object a thermometer ought to be 
kept in every such room, and the heat regulated to about sixty 
degrees. 

The school-room should be so large as to contain a sufficient 
quantity of fresh and pure air. Tor the want of space to con- 
tain enough of this vital element, many a child has _ been sac- 
-" aa The want of space and air is a waste of health and of 
ife. 

The dimensions of the building should be such as to allow 21 
feet to each scholar. It is believed that this allowance is not 
too liberal, the platform of the teacher being included. 





The floor of the school room should be level, and not on an 
inclined plane. Much is lost in symmetry, convenience and 
comfort by inclined floors, without any thing gained to compen- 
sate the loss. 

The desks for scholars should be level ; and the seat for each 
scholar separate, and confined to the floor. They should be 
accustomed to such desks as they will generally use in after 
life. Those in front should be lower for smaller children than 
the rows in the rear. 

The backs to the seats should be so constructed as to con- 
form to the natural curve of the back of the child. Ifso made, 
when he leans back for rest, the whole frame will be equally 
supported. This, on examination, will be found to be an im- 
portant principle. 

The following ground plan of a school-house contains eighty 
separate seats and desks. It is selected, with some variation 
in the arrangement, from the plans presented to the American 
Institute of Instruction. The whole edifice, without the porti- 
co, is 58 feet long, and 35 feet wide. The plan may be en- 
larged or diminished according to this rule. For ten scholars 
add four feet to the length ; for twenty-eight scholars, add four 
feet to both length and width. For a less number of scholars, 
the length or breadth, or both, may be diminished at the same 
rate. The school-room here presented is 47 feet by 35 feet, 
within the walls. 
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. ad a Windows. 
BOYS. GIRLS. 
re rr. i BSG, X. Cabinet for apparatus and specimens. 
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ABA. Platform for the teacher, 6 feet wide 














| and 9 inches high. 





B. To be romoved for stove in winter. 














DD. Passages 6 feet wide. 














| H.J. Teacher’s and Assistant’s desks. 
F.F. Passages 3 ft. wide. 


























eer s ci. - & iH) S. Floor, 9,feet wide. 
¢ & ¢ ¢ @ ¢ &¢ &¢ S $ b. Desks for scholars. 18 inches wide and 2 
feet long. 
Mena “as | | | c. Seats for scholars. 








a. Passages between the seats and next row 

















of desks, 15 in. wide: a desk, seat and 
| passage occupy 4 ft.; desk 18 in., pas- 





sage between it and seat 2 in.; seat J3 











in.; and passage 15 in. 
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| d. d., &c. Doors. 
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Closet. 

















f. Sink to be concealed by a falling lid. 








g. Fire place. 
B.E. Boys entry, 10 by 12 ft. 
d G.E. Girls entry, 12 by 10 ft, 
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W.R. Wood room. 
P. Doric Portico in front. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN* MICHIGAN. 


Every organized township in the State is separated into a 
suitable number of school districts, in each of which, a schvol 
is to be established for the education of youth between the ages 
of 5 and 17 years. Schools so established, are supported by 
the interest arising irom the primary school fund, and an equal 
amount raised by tax upon the township, as apportioned by the 
county commissioners, and by voluntary tax by the legal voters 
of the school district. 

The officers consist, first, of three School Inspectors, who 
are chosen by the people of the township at the annual town- 
ship meetings, to act in the capacity of inspectors of schools 
for the township. It is their duty to divide the township into 
suitable districts, receive and apportion all school moneys ari- 
sing from school fund or township tax, and money to be appli- 
ed tothe support of libraries. Those districts that neglect to 
provide a school kept three months in the year, by a qualified 
teacher, forfeit their proportion of school money, and likewise 
the money to be apportioned for libraries, when provision for 
their support according to law is neglected. The board are re- 
quired to report to the county clerk annually, the number of 
districts in the township, and to transmit the several reports of 
school directors in the same, under a penalty of fifty dollars, 
together with the full amount lost by their failure. 

It becomes the duty of this board to examine all candidates 
for teaching primary schools, as to moral character and — 
to teach school, and if satisfied with the qualifications of suc 
candidates, to give certificate of the same, signed by the mem- 
bers of the board, which certificate shall be in force one year. 
The board have power to re-examine any teacher at any future 
time, and annul his certificate. It is the duty of the board to 
visit all primary schools twice in a year, inquire into their con- 
dition, examine scholars, and give proper advice to both teach- 
er and scholars, and to fill any vacancy that may occur from 
whatever cause. School inspectors receive one dollar and fifty 
cents per day for their services, and a refusal to serve in the of- 
fice, forfeits, from the person refusing, to the use of the town- 
ship school fund, twenty-five dollars. The township clerk is, 
ex officio, clerk of the board, and performs the various duties 
incident to the office. 

The district officers are a moderator, director, and assessor, 
elected annually, and obliged to serve or to forfeit, by refusal, 
to the use of the district library, ten dollars. The moderator 
presides at all meetings of the district, signs warrants for the 
collection of taxes and orders for the payment of money dis- 
bursed by the district, and countersigns warrants of the direct- 
or upon thé board of inspectors, for money apportioned to the 
district. 

The assessor is bound to make out an assessment roll of the 
district, which is transcribed in part from the township assess- 
ment roll, with the addition ofthe property of resident and non- 
resident persons, purchased since the townshipassessment roll 
was last made; to give notice when a tax shall have been as- 
sessed ; call a meeting of the board for the equalization of tax- 
es ; collect taxes, and.pay them on the warrant of the modera- 
tor; distrain and sell goods for non-payment, after publishing 
the sale for ten days, &c.&c. Non-payment of school tax sub- 
jects lands and tenements to be sold by the county treasurer, 
in the same manner as is prescribed for the collection of coun- 
ty taxes. 

It is the duty of the director to record all proceedings of the 
district, in a book kept for the purpose, and preserve copies of all 
reports made to the board of school inspectors, to employ and 
pay a teacher—payment to be made by draft on the board of 
school inspectors—to call meetings of the district board—to 
levy an additional tax when the former apportionment shall be 
insufficient to pay the teacher—the amount however not to ex- 
ceed the sum voted by the district ; and»in case all prescribed 
resources fail, to assess the deficit upon parents and guardians 
in proportion to the time their children have attended school— 
to take a census of the children of his district, and register their 
names and furnish a copy thereof to the teacher—to keep the 
school-house in repair, and furnish proper appendages—keep 
and present an account of expenses to the district board, and to 
give notice of annual and special district meetings. It is his 
duty to report to the board of school inspectors, at the end of 
the year, the census of the children of the district, the number 








attending school, the time a school has been taught by a quali- 
fied teacher, the amount of money received from the board of 
school inspectors—atnount for library—amount of money raised 
in the district, the purposes for which it was raised, and the 
books used in the school. 

The moderator, director, and assessor, form the district board, 
and have power to levy and assess all moneys voted by the dis- 
trict—equalize assessment roll, procure a school-house, pur- 
chase for the district, or dispose of district property as directed 
hy the district at proper district meetings—to divide district 
money into not more than two portions, and apply one of such 
portions to each term in the payment of a qualified teacher—to 
require the assessor to give bonds for the faithful discharge of 
his duties—to make report to the annual district meeting, of the 
receipts and disbursements of the past year. The board receive 
their appointment at the annual district meetings, and such 
compensation for their services as is voted by the district. 

The qualified voters, when assembled at any legal district 
meeting, have power to designate or change the site for a 
school-house, and purchase or lease the same—to build, pur- 
chase, or lease a school-house, and impose a tax for the pur- 
pose, not exceeding five hundred dollars in a year, and such 
other taxes, from time to time, as may be necessary for the 
support of a school—to determine the length of time (not less 
than three months, ) a school shall be kept, and to fix the amount 
of money in addition to the apportionment, which may be rais- 
ed for the support of a pert the ensuing year, which sur is 
not to exceed ninety dollars. 

Those districts procuring a library case and imposing a tax 
not exceeding ten doilars a year for the support of a library, are 
entitled to their proportion of all the clear proceeds of all fines 
collected in the several counties for any breach of the penal 
laws; and also their proportion of the equivalent for the ex- 
— from military duty, for the support of the district li- 

rary. 


The foregoing abstract of the Primary School Law of Michi- 
gan, is taken from Mr. Blois’ Gazetteer of that State. The 
law, Mr. Bhois believes, will be found in some measure defec- 
tive, not only in practice, but in principle. He thinks that, to 
be properly administered, efficient, learned and experienced 
agents are indispensable—and that the present organization 


does not guard sufficiently for the appointment of such agents. 


“ To correct and perfect the present system, let the govern- 


ment resume its powers over the whole subject, and commit 
the same tothe superintendent. Let preparations be made for 
supporting a school in every district through te year. “A 
three months’ school” will never prepare a youth of the rising 
generation for the duties of life, or the duties of a citizen. All 
taxes for the support of schools, should be levied and assessed 
in the same manner as the county or state tax—and distributed 
equally with the interest of the school-fund. School-houses, 
appendages, and appurtenances—books, stationery, apparatus, 
&c.—should all be furnished by the proper officers, at the ex- 
pense of the school-tax or the fund. Let the powers of school 
inspectors, the district school board, and the corporate powers 
of the district be abolished, and the same assumed by the su- 
perintendent of schools for the county. Let the superintend- 
ent of public instruction appoint one or more deputy superin- 
tendents for each county in the State, who shall assume all the 
duties incident to the before-mentioned officers, and such others 
as are expedient, and who shall have full control of all matters, 
under his supervision, amenable to the superintendent of public 
instruction, and who shall have a fixed salary. 

Let acommittee of three persons from the township and 
three from each district, be elected annually, assistants to the 
ag A superintendent in such matters as he may require. Let 
him have power to convene either of these committees at 
pleasure, or the members of any school district, for the purpose 
of conference, if he may deem necessary. And lastly, but not 
the least in importance, let every officer and teacher be well 
paid for his services. 

Without stating the reasons for all these alterations, which 
are too obvious, it is confidently helieved that these, with some 
other necessary corrections, would remedy nine tenths of the 
evils of our primary schools, in this and the neighboring states. 
But whatever the result may be, the subject is one of superla- 
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tive moment to the rising generation, and should receive the 
© did evasideratioa of the irieads of education: and, whatev- 
</ the pian of orgauization may be, it becomes the imperative 
duty of a people—ot al parties and sects—unitedly to give ut a 
curdial support.” 





We copy the following from the Ohio Common School AdvoCate. 
CINCINNATI COMMON SCHOOLS. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS, 


For the Government of the Common Schools within the city of | his or her station, in any pub 


Cincinnati. 

I. No person shall be employed as a Teacher, or Instructor, 
in any of the Common Schools, until he or she shall have been 
examined at a meeting of the Examiners and Inspectors ; and 
obtain from at least four of them, a satisfactory Certificate as to 
qualifications and moral character. 

Il. ‘The teachers of the public schools shall hold their sta- 
tions during the pleasure of the Board of ‘I'rustees and Visiters; 
and superior qualifications, in reference to moral character, 
literary attainments, industry and practical skill, shall alone be 
considered, in their appointment and continuance in office. 

II. Atl Teachers appointed by the Board are entitled tothe 
respect aud obedience of their pupils ; but the Principal ‘Teach- 
ers, being more immediately responsible to the Trustees, shall 
have precedence of the Assistant Teachers, in the regulation 
and direction of the studies and business of the schools. 

IV. The several Teachers shall record the names and ages 
of all the pupils taught at their respective schools: noting the 
daily attendance of each, and the periods of suspension or de- 
parture ; and return a copy of such record to the Board of Trus- 
tees, at the commencement of every semi-arnual Vacation. 


V. The hours of tnition and study, be:ween the 22d March | 


to 22d September, shall be from 8 A.M. until 12 o’clock at 
noon; and from 2 till 5 o’clock P.M. Between the 22d Septem- 


ber and the 22d of March, they shall be from 9 A. M. until 12! 


o’clock M.; and from 1 ’till 4 o’clock P. M. 

Vi. Teachers shall be punctual in attending to the hours 
for opening and dismissing school; and shall afford their pupils 
constant employ ment during the hours of tuition ;—endeavoring 
to render their studies at once pleasant and profitable, by com- 
bining oral instruction with the use of Books, and providing a 
judicious variety in the tasks assigned them. 

VII. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the appoint- 
ed hour of leaving school, except in case of sickness, or some 
pressing emergency ; of which the Teacher shall be the judge. 

Vill. To prevent the irksome effect of long confinement— 
there shall be a Recess of Fifteen Minutes afforded for recrea- 
tion (morning and evening.) between the opening and dismis- 
sal of the schools. 

IX. Teachers shall at alltimes exercise a firm and vigilant, 
but prudent, discipline ; punishing as sparingly as may be con- 
sistent with securing obedience ; and governing, as far as prac- 
ticable, by persuasive and gentle measures. 

X. For violent or repeated opposition to the Authority of a 
Teacher, a pupil shall be subject to exclusion from the school, 
for the time being; upon which the parent or guardian, and Vis- 
itor, shall be informed of the measure, and time allowed for re- 


flection and consulta ion. In all cases where the example of a | 
refractory pupil is found injurious to his associates, or where | 


reformation appears hopeless, it shall be the duty of the teach- 
er, with the advice of the Trustees of the Ward, to have re- 
course to suspension from the school. But any suspended pu- 
pil, on giving satisfactory evidence of amendment, and expres- 
sing to the Teacher regret for his misconduct, shall, with the 
concurrence of the Trustee, be reinstated in the privileges of the 
school. ° 

XI. No pupil shall be received or continued in the public 
schools under the age of [Six,] nor over the age of Sixteen 
years—except by special leave of the Board. 

XII. Whenever it may be found necessary to reduce the 
nuinber of scholars in any school, for want of sufficient room,— 
the excluded pupils shall be taken from the youngest portion, 
and from those most irregular (and, of course, least benefitted) 
in their attendance. 

XIU. Pupils shall not be allowed the privileges of one school 
while under suspension in another, nor shall they be admitted 
into a school situated out of the District in which they reside 
without an order from the Board. . 
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XIV. The Books used in the ~— schools, shall be such 
‘only as may be authorized by the Trustees and Visiters;— 
and no pupil, unless furnished with the requisite Books and Sta- 
| tionary, shall be allowed to continue in the school, except by 
| permission of the Visiter of the Ward. 

| XV. No Instructor in a public school shall be allowed to 
keep a private school, or attend to the instruction of private 
pupils, before 6 o'clock P. M., except on Saturdays. 

XVI. It shall be the duty of every Teacher about to resign 

lie school, to give at least one week’s 
written notice to the Board, (or to one of its members) of such 
intention. In case the temporary absence of a Teacher be- 
comes necessary, a substitute may be employed, with the con- 
sent of the superintending Trustee and Visiter. 

XVII. It shall be the duty of the Teachers to exercise a 
constant vigilance with regard to the apartments and premises 
under their care, that they may sustain no unnecessary injury. 
Their special attention is also required to the ventilation and 
temperature of the school rooms, and the cleanliness and com- 
fort of the pupils. 

XVIII.. ‘The Hotmways of the Common Schools shall be 
every Saturday; Christmas and New-Year’s day ; and all 
Thanksgiving and Fast-days authorized by the State or Gen- 
eral Government.—T he Vacations shall be the two weeks pre- 
ceding the 2d Monday of July, and the two weeks sroeviing 
the 2d Monday in January, of each year. : 

X1X. The Annual Examinations (as enjoined by the school 
law) shall be held in the month of June ; commencing on the 
last Monday of every current year, and closing with a general 
Procession and Exarsition of the Schools ;—at which the May- 
or, Trustees and Examiners will award and present appro- 
priate Books, or Medals, to those scholars who have made the 
| most satisfactory proficiency in learning. 
| XX. Itshall, at all times, be the duty of the Instructors to 
‘exercise, as far as practicable, a oleae supervision over the 
, conduct of their pupils, both in and out of school; and to incul- 
| cate upon them, on all proper occasions, the principles of moral- 
| ity and virtue, 





MINOR RULES, 
To be observed by the Pupits of the Common Schools of Cin 
cinrati. 

I. The Pupils must all appear at the appointed hours, with 
their Ranihe, fees, and clothes clean. 

II. They must be careful of their School Books ;—which 
are not to be soiled, torn, nor scribbled in. 

Ilf. They must be regular in their attendance ; and never 
loiter (either for play or mischief,) on the way to or from 
School. 

IV. They must promptly obey their Instructors ; and strict- 
ly observe the Rules adopted for their government. 

V. They mustattend diligently to their lessons. 
VI. They must not study eel, nor make any improper ges- 
tures, Of unnecessary noise. 

VII. They must neither write, talk, nor whisper to each 
other, during school hours. 

VIII. They must not leave their seats without permission ; 
—nor remain at play longer than the time prescribed for them. 

IX. They must in all cases speak the Trurs. 

X. They must not quarrel with, nor strike, or abuse each 
other, on any occasion. 

KI. They must not, either in speaking or writing, use pro- 
fane, indecent, or offensive language. 

XII. They should be always polite and respectful, in their 
| behavior; and, neither do nor say, any thing to injure the per- 
| sons, feelings, or property, of their neighbors or associates. 
P.S. SYMMES, Prest. 





Cuar.es Satrer.y, Clerk. 








LESSON ON AIR AND BREATHING. 

| Questions. 1. When we take in air by breathing, where 
'does it go to? 2. When you close your nose, why do you 
|open your mouth to breathe? 3. What good does breathing 
|do? 4. How does breath or air do you good? 5. What are 
‘the lungs? 6. Why do people breathe faster after running or 
| walking hard? 7. When I press my finger on my wrist, why 
do some of my veins look blue and others red? 8. Why does 
work or play often make the cheeks red? 9. Why does it 
‘make a person pale, and feel weak or sick, to sit long in a 
‘close room, with many other persons? 
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[ Remarks, which may be used as answers to these questions. 
The teacher may first ask the questions, and let the pupils an- 
swer them; then read the remarks, and then put the questions 
again, to be answered. ] 


1, When we breathe, the air goes in at our mouth or nose. 
Near the back part of the mouth it comes toa place where two 
pipes or tubes begin. These pipes run side by side down the 
neck. You can feel them, by pressing your finger and thumb 
to your throat. One is in front, and the other is behind it. 
The front one is called the wind-pipe, because the air passes 
through it when we breathe, first down and then up. It has a 
cover, which shutstight over it when apy thing except air is 
coming. All the food we eat, and the water we drink, have to 
pass right over the top of this pipe: but the cover keeps them 
out. The opening of the meat-pipe is just behind it; and 
there the food and drink all fall in when weswallow. We 
have to open the cover or valve of the wind-pipe to speak ; and 
sometimes ill-mannered people, by attempting to eat and talk 
at the same time, get a crumb into the wind-pipe by mistake. 
You willknow when this happens by their coughing. bea 
cough because they cannot help it. The inside of the wind- 
pipe has a thin, tender skin, so that any thing that touches it, 
except air, feels rough, and makes you cough violently till it 
comes out. Our Maker, in kindness, has made all this so, to 
keep every thing except air out of our lungs, because it would 
injure or kill us. 

2. There are only two ways to our wind-pipe: through the 
nose and the mouth. 

3. Breathing does us good by getting fresh air into our 
lungs. If we do not take itin every little while, we must 
die. 

4. Air does us good by refreshing our blood. Butbefore you 
can understand all that you should about this, you should learn 
how the blood goes through all parts of us,—what sendsit 
there and brings it back again,—how it gets changed in going 
out and coming back,—and what two gases air is made of, with 
the nature of each. I can tell you but little of all this now. 

Put your hand on your left side. You feel your heart beat. 
The heart is like two small forcing pumps placed side by side. 
The first throws the blood into our lungs, where it meets the 
air we breathe, and is purified by it. Then this purified blood 
is fit to go through our veins again; so it is taken back to the 
heart, and the second pump throws it into our arms, legs, head, 
and all parts of the body. The air makes it bright red when it 
purifies it; but when it comes back, it is dark purple or blue. 
It is then entirely unfit to go round again ; and we are so made, 
that if we do not get air into our lungs to purify the blood as 
fast as it comes into them, we feel distress. Hold your breath, 
and you will understand what this means. We feel so too, in 
some degree, if the air which we get is very bad. If it has 
been breathed before, it is not fit to be breathed again. It will 
not purify the hlood fast enough. So, if we take short breaths, 
or breathe very slowly, it is bad for us, because the blood does 
not getair enough. If I button my coat too tight, | cannot take 
a full breath, because I must move my ribs to breathe. Some 
people wear clothes much too tight, and get the consumption, 
and die, without knowing why. Is it not your duty to tell 
others that they will injure their blood, and so perhaps kill 
themselves, if they wear tight clothes ? 

5. The lungs are two large things, like sponges, joined together 
at the top, and placed in the breast, or chest, partly above the 
heart. They are very light, being full of very small holes, 
or little pipes, which run in all directions. You may under- 
stand how they look, by observing the lungs or lights of an ox, 
sheep, or pig, which has been killed. Some of the little pipes 
in them lead from the heart, and take the blue blood as it comes 
from the first pump. Other pipes lead from the wind-pipe, and 
receive the fresh air from it. The air and blood are thus al- 
most mixed together. The blood gets something from the air 
which reddens it, and the air gets something from the blue 
blood which changes its qualities, and makes it unfit for 
breathing again. This is all done while we are drawing in 
our breath ouce.* 
more fresh air. Our lungs are spread out and pressed together 
every time; and this we keep doing all day and all night. If 
we should stop for one minute, we should die. God keeps us 





* Or inspire. + Or expire. 
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We then breathe it out,t and draw in some | 


breathing, and makes our breath do us good. This is true,— 
nobody can dispute it. We ought then to fear God, love, and 
obey him,—and nobody can alter this great duty, either by 
ridiculing or by neglecting it. 

7. The veins which carry the blood out from the heart are 
called arteries. Those only which bring it back are properly 
caled veins. We may see both veins and arteries in our 
wrists. 

8. Exercise drives the blood out fast from the heart, and fills 
the arteries in our cheeks. The motionof our limbs helps the 
blood out and back, and is therefore healthy. 

9. Purified blood gives us strength. Impure blood going out 
into the limbs does not strengthen them. It makes us look 
pale. Impure air does not purify the blood. 





LESSON FOR SCHOOLS.—LANGUAGE. 


Reading, writing, defining, grammar, composition, rhetoric 
and declamation are called branches of education. They are 
rather secondary branches, that is, all branches of a larger 
branch, which is Language. It will be useful toa teacher to 
remember this, and to teach them sometimes in their natural 
/connectiun. Many convenient methods have heen devised to 
accomplish this. We will give an example of one. 

The teacher may give out a few words fora class to use in 
writing sentences; and either choose subjects for them or not. 
New words he may define, and illustrate by remarks, or he may 
refer to a dictionary. The words given out may be marked 
with a cross or otherwise, in the composition. For example: 

Lesson Ist.—Spring, trees, flowers, grass, green, walking, 
pleasant, road, school, teacher, learner, books, kind, parents. 

Lesson 2d.—Summer, grain, fields, hot, shade, farmer, ox- 
en, labor, rest, fatigue, house, industrious, water, drink, pure, 
refreshing, cool, read, enjoyment, converse, thoughts, retire- 
ment, repose. 

Lesson 3d.—Autumn, chilly, blow, leaves, variegated, hues, 
air, exhilarating, fruits, apples, peaches, resembling, age, con- 
templation. 

Lesson 4th.—Winter. (The pupils may be required to se- 
lect five, ten, or more words, and to put them intu sentences on 
Winter.) 

Specimens.—The following specimens of lessons written on 
this plan, we have copied, with the permission of a-respected 
female teacher. They are from a hock containing sixty-nine 
lessons, neatly written by a girl between nine and eleven years 
of age, who, when she began it, could not write a sentence on 
any subject without great difficulty and repugnance, and, be- 
fore its close, was able to write’ with great facility, propriety, 
and pleasure. 

Lesson 18th.—(Acceptation, easy, different, difficult, dis- 
couraged, include, particular.) 

When we are trying to write a sentence from words, if we 
find them rather difficult, we should not be discouraged, b t 
we should try to make one that will include the words, and if 
we cannot make one the first time, we should keep trying till 
we make one. If we always do so, we shall find it easy, al- 
though the particular acceptation of different words may 
trouble us. 

Lesson 38th.—Azure, mausoleum, memerto, mezzotinto, 
parlanquin, requiem, sequel. (The plurals of any of these 
words may be used if more convenient.) 

I think it would put me to a nonplus to write a sentence 
from these words: but I will try. 

The great men of India travel in palanguins, which are car- 
ried on the shoulders of men. When they die, the people form 
a procession, and proceed to the grave of the deceased, where 
a requiem is sung, and all their most valuable articles are bu- 
ried withthem. A mausoleum is then erected over the grave, 
which is sometimes ornamented with mezzolintos, which are 
engraved with various devices. Mementos are then given to 
the relatives of the deceased. But after a few years, the sequel 
of their history is forgotten, as the azure sky, which soon van- 
ishes. 

(An exercise In Spevtitnc.—Let the pupil recollect and write 
down correctly the words he has mis-spelt in each Ivsson, and 
have it at hand to review daily; and at the close of the week 
be called on tospell them all over again. This has becn foumd 











a very useful method.) 
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FAMILY DISCIPLINE. 


The following thoughts on Family Government are from the 
pen of Dr. Humphrey, President of Amherst College. 

The importance of family government will scarcely be ques- 
tioned by any one, and we of this generation are quite ready to 
flatter ourselves that we understand it better than our fathers 
did. Whether we do or not, will, in the lapse of time, be sub- 
mitted to a more impartial judgment. I am sure, that could 
those who have been gone a hundred years, return to the “ pla- 
ces which knew them,” they would be at a loss tu guess how 
We expect to substantiate such a claim in the eyes of posterity. 

Although the State has no right to interfere with the domes- 
tic arrangement of families, except in extreme cases, it is never- 
theless true, that in order to become good citizens in after life, 
children must be accustomed to cheerful subordination in the 
family, from their earliest recollection. I know that those who 
grow up without restraint by the fire side, and whose youth is 
consequently as wild as the winds, can be governed afterwards 
by absolute power. The bayonet of the Czar and the scimitar 
of the Sultan can tame them and keep them in subjection. But 
it may well be doubted, whether anything like a tree constitu- 
tional government can ever be maintained over a people who 
have not been taught the fifth commandment in their childhood. 
I do not believe it can. 

Children must be prepared to reverence the majesty of the 
laws, and to yield a prompt obedience to the civil magistrate, 
by habitual subjection to their parents. If they are not gov- 
erned in the family, they will be restive under the wholesome 
and necessary restraints of after life; and the freer the form of 
governmentis, in any state, the more necessary is it that parents 
should fit their children “to lead quiet and peaceable lives in 
all godliness and honesty,” under it, by a proper course of do- 
mestic training. 

We cannot, in this country, hope to preserve and hand down 
our free and glorious institutions in any other way. To remain 
free, the mass of the people must be virtuous and enlightened ; 
‘and to this end, domestic education, including all suitable re- 
straints and discipline, must engage the earuest attention of 
heads of families throughout the land. It has been said a thou- 
sand times, that the practicability of maintaining a highly re- 
publican form of government has been tried and is settled in 
the United States, howeveg it may have failed every where 
else. 

I wish it were so: but I am afraid the question is settled, so 
far only as we have gone. What the future may disclose, who 
can certainly tell? It is yet a grand desideratum, whether we 
have religion and virtue and intelligence enough to sustain our 
blessed institutions. ‘The danger is, that our liberties will de- 
generate into licentiousness, and that the growing laxity of fam- 
ily government will hasten on the fearful crisis. 

There is, if I am not deceived, a re-action of our unparalleled 
political freedom, upon our domestic relations. It is more diffi- 
cult than it was, half, or even a quarter of a century ago, for 
parents to “command their household after them.” Our chil- 
dren hear so much about liberty and equality, and are so often 
told how glorifus it is to be “born free and equal,” that it is 
hard tomake them understand for what good reason their liber- 
ties are abridged in the family ; and I have no doubt this ac- 
counts, in multitudes of instances, for the reluctance with 
which they submit to parental authority. ‘ ' 

There is an evil growing out of this prevailing spirit of in- 
subordination, which we think has not been often enough ad- 
verted to; we mean an increased difficulty on the part of teach- 
ers. It is a trite but true saying, that no teacher can bring in- 
to proper subjection those pupils who are not weil governed at 
home. Wehave demanded too much of our teachers for some 
time past, when we have required them to do more and better 
in their schools. The wonder is, not that they have done so 
little, but rather that in the midst of a set of pupils, neglected 
and ungoverned at home, they should have accomplished so 
much. 

This evil of parental neglect is, a8 we have already said, 
very great. But this is not all of which we complain ; would 
that it were. If parents who do not govern their children at 
home, would let the teacher govern them at school, it would be 
more tolerable. Bui so far are they from doing this, that they 
almost universally withdraw their children, if teachers do their 

RAIMA VD boo). an ex- 








ception to the truth of this remark, though not universally, 

We have intimated that instead of co-operating with the 
teachers of their children, or indeed leaving them to pursue an 
independent course, most parents are dissatisfied if teachers do 
their duty. This is indeed 9 most painful state of things; but 
we are sure it is such a state of things as actually exists, even 
in those portions of the community which make the loudest 
pretensions on this subject. 





FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 


Of what immense value, then, to our republic, are those who, 
faithfully discharging the office of instructers, stem the tor- 
rent of corruption, and guard the strong holds of knowledge and 
of virtue. What an honor, that our sex should be summoned 
to such a duty, and invested with such a dignity! If teaching 
is their profession,—and is it not thus recognised by some of 
our wisest and best,—with what vigor and vigilance should 
they now stand forth in the service of their country? Their 
diligence and fidelity in the work of education, will be the 
true measure of their patriotism. Reseued as they have been, 
from the vassalage of ages, by the religion of Jesus, let them 
yield to that, and to the government which protects them, this 
offering of a lively and efficient gratitude. It becomes not 
those who were, of old, ‘last at the cross and earliest at the 
sepulchre,’ to shrink at the call of duty, or stipulate for a life of 
indolence and ease. 

But let the country which is to reap so much from these 
efforts of teachers not fail to appreciate them. Let her see that 
these laborers in the fields of intellect are not only girded with 
suitable armor, but stimulated to the arduous toil, by whatever 
of encouragement or enthusiasm it may be in her power to 
throw around it. 

And as they pass in review before her, the young teacher, in 
her bloom and singleness of heart,—the matron, pouring a 
heavenly spirit into the infant bosom, perchance of some future 
statesman or legislator,—the elder sister, shedding dews of 
goodness upon the olive-plants that blossom with her, around 
the same table,—the daughter of benevolence, sowing seeds of 
virtue among the poor, let her smile on these gentle and stead- 
fast defenders, and remember that in giving ‘ honor to the weak- 
er vessel,’ she fortifies herself. 

Here, then, is the patriotism of woman,—not to thunder in 
senates, or to usurp dominion, or to seek the clarion=blast of 
fame,—but faithfully, whether at home or abroad, to téach, 
both by precept and example, that wisdom, integrity, and peace, 
which are the tutelar deities of our republic. As the termites 
patiently carry grains of sand, till their citadel astonishes the 
eye,—as the coral insect toils beneath the waters, till reef joins 
reef, and islands spring up with golden fruitage and perennial 
verdure, so let herof the ‘weak hand and the strong heart,’ in 
the school-room, the nursery, or the parlor, even to her death- 
bed, labor in the cause of that knowledge, purity, and piety, 
which are the glory of a nation.— Mrs. Sigourney. 





COMMON SCHOOLS IN CONNECTION WITH RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETIES. 


In a number of congregations in Pennsylvania, there are 
common schools established by the congregation, as such. 


They generally own the school-house, and frequently have , 


from five to twenty-five acres of land attached to it, together 
with a dwelling for the teacher. From the following extract 
of the Act passed by the legislature of this State, it will be per- 
ceived, that such schools, in an accepting district, are entitled 
to the appropriation, if there are no reasonable objections on 
the minds of the Directors of the school district, to such a dis- 
position of the share of money coming to them : 

“When a free school, of the common grade, shall hereafter 
be maintained in any accepting school district, under the care 
and direction of a religious society, it shall be lawful for the 
school directors of such district to cause to be paid to the proper 
person or persons, for the support of such school, any portion of 
the school money not exceeding the rateable share of the taxa- 
ble inhabitants whose children or apprentices shall be taught 
in such school. Provided, That the directors shall be satis- 
fied with such application of the money as would not, upon the 
whole, be injurious to the common district school.—Messen- 
cer. 
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RETURNS TO BE MADE BY SCHOOL VISITERS RESPECT- 
ING THE WINTER SCHOOLS IN THEIR SEVERAL 
SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 


As the blanks for these returns may not, in every instance 
reach the chairman of the visiting committee for each school 
society—and as an opportunity may not present for sending to 
Hartford to procure them in season, we shall state the several 
particulars, in which the Board wish to _be informed respecting 
each district school in the State, and which the school visiters 
are directed by law to furnish, and place in the hands of the 
school society’s clerk, at the time specified by the Board, viz. 
on or before the first day of March next. And unless this is 
done, the school society’s committee cannot certify that the 
schools have been keptaccording to law. Without which cer- 
tificate, no school society can receive their dividends of the 
School Fund. 

1. The name and number of the district. 

2. The number of children between the ages of 4 and 16, 
enumerated in August last. ; 

3. The whole number of scholars in attendance—specifying 
how many are males, and how many females. 

4. The average regular attendance at school. 

5. The number attending school under 4, and the number 


’ over 16 years of age. 


6. The number between 4 and 16 years of age not attending 
any school, common or select. ; 

7. The month and the day of the month, on which the win- 
ter school commenced. ' 

8. The name of the teacher; the length of time he has been 
engaged in teaching, and whether he has taught before in the 
same district, specifying when, and how long. 

9. The length of the winter school in weeks. 

10. Wages of the teacher per month, exclusive of board. 

11. Wages ditto, including board. And it is desirable that 
in case the teacher boards in the families of the scholars, that 
this fact should be mentioned. 

12. The average price of board in the district, so as to get at 
the wages of the teacher accurately. 

13. The amount of money received from the school fund; 
the town deposite fund ; the local and society fund. And the 
Board would be glad to ascertain what is raised from taxation 
in any form. 

14. The number of private or select schools in the district ; 
the number of scholars attending them, and the amount of 
tuition for each scholar per term, specifying the length of the 
term. 

In addjtion to the above, which, with the exception of one or 
or two of the inquiries relating to the teacher, and arranged in a 
convenient tabular form, the Board have asked— . 

How many of.those not in attendance in any school, are 
colored persons? How many are naturally incapacitated from 
attending school, such as deaf and dumb, blind, &c. 

Is there a district school library for scholars or teachers ? 

At what time was the school visited previous to March ? 

What books are used, and the number of each.in the follow- 
ing studies:—Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Geography, His- 
tory, Grammar—other studies ? 

The above inquiries are to be answered by the first day of 
March next, and the clerk of the society is directed to forward 
the same by the bands of the collector of the State tax, or by 
some other safe private opportunity, to the office of the Comp- 
troller of Public Accounts, at Hartford. 

The Secretary of the Board has made upon the back of one 
of the blanks a few inquiries respecting the school societies, 
with the request that the clerk of the society, or any one of the 
visiters, will answer them. 

1. How many persons were present at the annual school 
meeting for the choice of school officers ? 

2. What number of school visiters were appointed ? 

3. Are the school visiters paid for their services? and if so, 
how much ? 

4. Is any arrangement made by which one or more of the 
visiting committee visits each school, so as to be better able to 
compare their relative progress, and submit a written report of 
their condition to the society, as required by the law of May, 
1838 ? 


is its amount, how vested, and what is the annual income there- 


° 
-~ 


6. What roportion of the town deposite fund is - itl 
ted to schools ? and on what principle is it distributed 
SS 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


We have heard of the formation of two Town Associations for the 
improvement of common schools in this county. There may be others. 
We are not informed of them. Those who are disposed to co-operate 
in the effort to improve our schools in this county, do not seem to feel 
that the Journal can be of any service tothem. Ali the subscribers we 
| have, come from two school societies. Of this we do nut complain. 
We hope they have abler advocates of the good cause among themselves. 





MIDDLETOWN. 
We are indebted to S. D. Hubbard, Esq., for a copy of a report on 
the conditions of the common schools in the first school society in this 
town, of which we present the following abstract : 








Name of District. No. enu- No. at School. Whole No.inpri- Tuition. 
merated. Males. Females. number. vate schools. 
North 177 32 28 60 37 521 
North Middle 210 21 27 48 98 1830 
South Middle 309 54 44 98 146 1725 
South 139 43 27 70 35 428 
835 276 311 $1504 


The cost for educating the 276 scholars in the public schools was 
$1397. 

The cost of the educating 311 in the private schools was $34504. 

This report does not account for two hundred and forty-eight chil- 
dren between the age of 4 and 16 enumerated in August Jast, upon 
which number, however, public money is drawn. 

We hope for the credit of Middletown, and for the honor and future 
welfare of the State, that they are not altogether heyond the reach of 
moral and intellectual training. 

We want reports like this, only more minute, of the condition of 
popular education in the several school societies in our State. Then 
we shall have the materials of a better judgment than we now have, es 
to the workings of our present system. 

The committee, of which Mr. Hubbard was chairman, remark : 


“ On the evils of the present system the committee deem it unnecesary 
to enlarge; experience has rendered them fumiliar to us all. To the 
advantages that would flow from such an organization as wou!d render 
private schools unnecessary—in restoring the interest and attention 
(without which no school can succeed) of those parents who are now 
compelled to avail themselves of them, to their legitimate objects, the 
public school—in the saving of time that would be effected in the acqui- 
sition of an education—and though last not least, in extending in a 
government of the people the blessings of a good education equally to 
all, the limits of a report will permit your committee only to allude. 

Though convinced of the necessity, and therefore recommending a 
reorganization, your committee regret to say they have not as yet ob- 
tained the necessary information from those places where the system 
has been tried to enable them to digest und present a plan as directed, to 
this meeting.” 





WINDHAM COUNTY ASSOCIATION FOR THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The Association met at Brooklyn onthe 12th of December. We 
have not received any official notice of its doings. We understand 
that a very interesiing address was given by D. P. Tyler, Esq., toa 
very numerous audience. The subject of a county institution for the 
education of teachers for our common schools was brought up, and 
after a very spirited discussion, a rescluticn was adopted by a very 
large vote, recommending the establishment of one in that county, and 
the circulation of papers in the several towns in the county, for the 
signatures of the people, petitioning the legislature to take the necesza- 
ry steps to this end. 

The argument is very well presented in the following exiract from 
an address of the working men of London, tothe working classes of 
England, on national education: 


In order to provide competent and efficient teachers for these schools, 
Normal or Teachers’ Schools should be established in different districts 
throughout the country, in which gratuitous instruction should Le at- 
forded to a competent number of persons who, by their dispositions, 
were fitting, and might wish to become teachers. ‘Those schools stiould 
be managed and conducted by competent professors of every useful 
branch of art and science, who should be responsible to the Local 
Committees and to the Committee of Public Instruction for the time 





5. Is there any local school furd in the society? If so, what 





being. No teacher should be permitted to teach in any school who had 
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cate to that effect. We think one of the most essential things to be ob- 


accommodated, between two or three roads. It is hoped that the re- 


served in the education of those teachers, isto qualify them in the art of spectable proprietors will recollect, that indelicacy and indecency do 


simplifying knowledge, of imparting it with effect, and kindness of sometimes tend to immorality. 


disposition. 


This suggestion is made by the working men of London, tothe work- | 
» ing class of England, who would experience the uplifting influence of 
good common schools, the first hour they were more generally intredu- 


ced. But they have the good sense to see, that to have good schools, 
they must have well qualified and efficientteachers. And to have these 
teachers, provision must somewhere be made for their proper education 
and training. This address indicates how that can best be done, by 
establishing Normal Schools, or Teachers’ Seminaries, which would 
immediately send forth streams to elevate and enrich our schools, and 
improve our whole social condition. As yet our Legislators have de- 
nied to the poor and laboring clusses this chief means of their eleva- 
tion, and have thus been blind to the higliest intcrests of the state. 





NEW LONDON COUNTY. 

_ We have heard of the formation of several Town Associxtions, 
in different parts of the county. In Lebanon, which has long enjoyed 
the reputation of having well sustained public schools, a Teachers’ As- 
sociation has been organized, which we learn from one whois devoting 
himself tuithfully to his own school and to the cause of popular intel- 
ligence in the community, is likely to be permanently useful. Har- 
mony and interest—a spirited rivalry pervading scholars and teachers, 
thus far marks the efforis of the friends of our schools there. On the 
Ist inst. a public debate is to be held in the church before the Town 
Lyceum; on the question, does the school fund afford the best pecu- 
niary aid to our common schools? A convention of all the schools, 
with the teachers and parents, before the winter closes, is talked of, and 
we believe decided on. 


MR. HART’S REPORT ON THE NORWALK SCHOOLS. 


Ovp Wet Distaictr.—Number of scholars between the ages of 4 
and 16 years, 160—on the school list 65—average, 48. Reading class- 
es, nine in number, using eleven different books. All use the Testa- 
ment. Arithmetic and Grammar taught. The school house is sur- 
rounded by roads, one of which is the thoroughfare to the steambouts, 
and descending a hiil as it passes the house, the business and gov- 
ernment of the school must be disturbed or wholly interrupted every 
day. Another school is kept over head, and the lowness and indistinct- 
ness of the voices, which was witnessed, is believed to be owing in 
part, certainly, to the usage of keeping the voices of the pupils sup- 
pressed, in order that the two schools may not hinder each other. The 
teacher is employed by the day, and by the scholar; which, in the 
opinion of the visiting committee, has an injurious tendency in regard 
to all parties—affording something but little better than a premium on 
negligence and non-atteadance. Porninre within doors, very incon- 
venient, and only street privileges out of doors. Considering all cir- 
cumsiances, not forgetting the multiplicity of books, the unsuitableness 
of some, and the want of uniformity among the better ones, the visit- 
ers were not surprised at finding some disorder in behavior, and back- 
wardness as to attainments. Neither teacher nor scholar could be rea- 
sonably expected to do what they might do under other circumstances. 
There are three private schools within a quarter of a mile of this 
school. It should not be forgotten that less than one in three attend the 
district school—and, that of 160 scholars, 112 have no benefit of the 
public money. 

Fiax Hiut Distaict.—Number of scholars in the district 82—aver- 
age attendance, 25. Reading classes three. Testament each day— 
classes in Geography, Philosophy, and Arithmetic; which it was 
thought had better give way to good spelling and reading. Present 
teacher commenced with the present term. School house between two 
or three toads, and so much out of the centre of the district that some 
children are sent to a nearer school out of the district. That it should 
be moved to a better place appeared plain, although the school room 
was comfortable, exceptiny that the writing tables and benches were 
made to suit grown persons, and not children. It appears that less 
than one in three attend the district school, and that of 82 scholars, 57 
are not found in this-school. 

Souru Centre Disraicr.—W hole number 138—averaze 40—98 not 
sent to this school. I'wo reading classes. Classes in Grammar, 





[Remainder next number.] 





HARTFORD COUNTY. 


We are gratified to find in several excursions made into various 
towns in this county, that a spirit of enlightened and efficient action 
‘on the subject, is beginning to engage so many friends of our schools. 
' Associations for their improvement have already been organized in 
two thirds of the towns of the county. 
| In Granby and Simsbury, Town Associations have been recently 
formed, and the public meetings for this purpose were numerously at- 
tended. Ina recent excursion through that section of the county we 
| noticed the first district school library which we have met with in the 
State. It,was in the school at Tariffvilie. The teacher mentioned 
| that it alr&dy had had a very happy effect in encouraging and gratif - 
jing a taste for reading among the older scholars of his school. We 
| noticed here specimens of writing on the wall of the school room, which 
| had been executed by the scholars, put into the hands of several gentle- 
men who felt an interest in the — of the school, and by them 
numbered according to their excellence. 

The library above referred to, consisted of the fifty volumes recently 
published by the Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, neatly 
bound and put up in acase witha lock and key, for twenty dollars. Be- 
fore the winter is over we hope to hear of many such.” A trifling con- 
tribution on the part of ten or twelve friends of our schools in any 
district would purchase one. 

At Suffield, on new year’s day, there is to be a convention of parents, 
teachers, and school children in the Baptist church—and such steps 
will be taken as to secure a happy publicmeeting. Such an exhibition 
as that any town should be proud of, and of excelling in, as in any 
agricultural show or fair. Any town or State may be proud to claim 

That minds are ripened in our northern sky. 
In Berlin a spirited public meeting has been held—a town associa- 


have been subscribed towards establishing a county seminary for the 
education and training of teachers for our common schools. 

In Southington, it will appear in the following extract of a letter 
from Mr, Olney, that the Toads of education are stirring to a good 
purpose. 

“ Dear Sir,— We have had a meeting, and formed an association for 
the improvement of common schools in our town. A guud degiee of 
interest appears to be felt in the subject. Next week, on Friday even- 
ing, we hold an adjourned meeting. At which time we are to have ad- 
dresses on the following topics. 1. The happiness of community 
depends upon the proper education of the young. 2. Every individual 
is interested in the improvement of our common schools. 3, The evils 
resulting from sending children to school at too early anage. 4. The 
duty of parents, guardians and others in visiting schools. 5. Evils re- 
sulting from placing too many pupils under the care of one teacher. 
6. Importance of pursuing such a course of instruction as to embrace 
the harmonious developement of the physical, moral and intellectual 
powers. 7. Importance of having our'school houses properly located, 
and fitted up with convenient seats, desks, &c. 8. The importance of 
our common schools, with reference to the permanency of our political 
institutions. Each speaker is allowed 20 minutes, and is to confine 
his remarksto one topic. In four weeks from said evening we intend to 
hold another meeting. 

In Hartford, an Association has been formed in each school society. 
In the first school society the Board of School Visiters were authorized 
and directed to appoint three of their number, who should visit in com- 
pany all the schools in the society twice during each season of schooling, 
and to report to the school society, on or before the Ist of April, the 
condition of each school, with plans for the improvement and better or- 
ganization of our public schools. They are to receive $2 per day for 
their services. 


TEACHERS AND TEACHERS’ SEMINARIES. 








It will be seen by the hurried glance which we have given of what is 


| doing in the several sections of this State, that the importance of pro- 
! viding for the education of teachers, for their arduous and responsible 
| duties, is beginning to attract the attention of those who would do 
;something effectual to elevate the character of our common schools. 


Arithmetic, Geography, and Composition. Another school is kept | To present this subject in its whole length and breadth—to give an ac- 
over head, and both of them suffer disadvantage by being in this posi- | count of those school systems abroad, in which Teachers’ seminaries 
tion, but, vastly more, in regard to attainments, decency and health, on | or Normal schools forms a prominent and essential feature—to give, as 


account of the location. It is painful, as well as unpleasant, to see a | 


| 


group of children, brought up with care at home, who must be in some | 


measure, inured to indelicacy and indecency in that place of attending 
school. 

Nort Centar Distaictr.—Whole number 113—average 45. Read- 
ing classes use English Reader and Spelling Book. Evidently this 
school ought to have different books to read in. The English Reader 
is an interesting book for those who have learned to read, but the 


Popular Lessons, for instance, would be more interesting, and in every , 


respect a better book for learners. Spelling, very good. Classes in 
Arithmetic and Geography also, from four different books. Bible once 
_aday. school house is a good one, but stands in the highway, un- 





far as possible, the present condition of what is doing in this department 
in our own country, we shall devote an entire number of the Journal, 


, of double the ordinary size, and in fine print. We ask from ail an at- 


tentive perusal, and would suggest to those who have the means of 


‘doing good in this way, whether the wide distribution of such a number 


throughout all the cities and — of our State, would not do some- 


thing to promote the great cause of popular education in our midst, and 
in our country ? 

To the Vice Presidents of the county associations, and to all who are 
disposed to do anything to secure a wide circulation, for this forth 
coming number, we will add, that it shall be furnished in any quanti- 
ties, at the cost of paper and press work. 


tion formed—and in the parish of New Britain four thousand dollars © 
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